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I have also to acknovrledge statistics supplied by — 

The Director of Statistics foi Imports. Exports and Re-exports of 
British India 

The Director of Sericulture, Kashmir State, for production of silk in 
that State 
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Introduction. 

It \\ns onginalh intended (hat tins lepoit should give aiximplete survey 
of the picsent condition of the Silk Tiacle in India Circumstances have, 
houeicr, lendcred it impossible foi me to visit several of the most important 
of the silk eentics Rangoon, for evample, is seuond only to Bombaj’^ as a 
centre of the import tiade in foieign mIk, and Mandalay was, according to 
the census of 15 ) 11 , the fifth most impoitant district in India for silk weaving 
and spinning According to the same census, Murshidabad was the largest 
silk wcaMiig and s]iinning district in India, and Malda is still of first-class 
11111101 tance ns a silk-producing centre It will be seen later that the difficulty 
of estimating the consumiition of silk in the North-West is greatly complicated - 
b\ the transit of Knshnm silk through the Punjab, and accurate details of 
the Kashmir trade ha\c not been foithcomiiig I have unfortunately been 
prexented from Msiting either Burma or Kashmir, and my enquiries in 
Bengal hnxc been confined to the Presidency Town The scope of this report 
has had consequenth to lie somewhat reduced, and although, after dealing 
with the condition ot tlic trade in the Bombax and Madras Presidencies and 
in the Punial) and the North-West Pioiiticr Proxince, an attempt has been 
made to gixc a general estimate of the trade of India as a xxhole, this last 
chapter is largcl^ liasod upon trade statistics and reports, xvhicli it has not 
alxxajs been possililc to check oi coirect bj information obtained from personal 
enquiries Bombay, in addition to the fact that this Presidency is from the 
point of vicxv of silk xxcaxing one of the three chief areas in India, also holds 
.1 unique position b^ reason of its imjioit trade, xx'hich constitutes it by far 
the most important silk-distnbuting centre in this country Bengal is, of 
course, of the lirst importance as having been in former years one of the great 
silk-producing areas of the world, and until recently by far the most import- 
ant in India Burma, as has been said above, imports more raw silk by sea 
than nn> other province except Bombay, and also carries on an extensive trade 
in silk across its frontiers It is said* also that silk is more commonly worn 
in that province than in anj othei except Assam The Punjab owes its 
imjiortance in this connection to the fact that it is probably the greatest 
consumer of foreign silk manufactures in this countrj' The Madras Presi- 
dency contains a consideiably largei number of silk xx'eaveis than any other 
Presidency, Piovince, oi State, and its continued use of Indian material and 
compaiati'xely small imiiort of foreign silk gix'es to this Presidency a peculiar 
jiosition in an enquiry oi this nature The conditions prevailing in these 
various provinces difier in the extreme — in the Punjab and the North-West, 
for example, no Indian laxx silk is to be seen in Madras, m some places 
practically nothing but Mysore and Bengal silk is used The problem to be 
laced throughout India, hoxvever, is the xvidespread adoption ot foreign raxv 
material and foreign manufactures in the place of the Indian products, and 
the decline of production in this country Before such a problem can be 
solved it IS of the utmost importance that the actual condition of the industry 
should be knoxxm It is due to this consideration that details of the trade-^ 
xvhicli may at first sight appeal meticulous — (such for example as the actual 
kinds and “chops” ot raxx silk in use in anj centre) — have been included in 
this report Before the indigenous material can leplace foreign raw edh: 
upon the looms, and before silk cloth xxmxmn in India can replace foreirm 
manufactures m the markets, they must be supplied of the kind and oaalitx 
xvhicli IS most in demand The nature of this demand differs alj <r.er India, 
and it IS therefore indispensable that it should be clearly undeiwrcA, before 
the Indian material can be supplied in a form which xvill rr.e rnarlnel. 

The first thing is to discover the exact nature of the demand Ln ax- partieuiar 
market, and the second is to supply that demand as cheajdr ec -o 
IS undoubtedly the procedure of the Japanese merchant- iz.' r rav -eerc :*■ 
obxious one, but it is a fact that it is not the one comiaw-' c'vcd dr 
'country Nexv markets and a nexv demand can, of ~ 

circumstances are jax'ourable, but where old Tnarh^z ‘ f- 



linj.oit.uice to btud\ their exact nature before attempting to compete with the 
goods iihich are actually in favour Theories founded upon generalisations 
m.iy irequently go wrong In Mysore State there is, I believe, a proposal 
Midci wu'ideiation that Italian methods of reeling should be introduced, and 
tlie roeling ot cotoons to a fine denier carried on in a State Filature on a large 
scale In order to supply a European market with Mysore silk this might 
1)0 [)eihapb .1 sound pioposition — about that" I do not ventuie to express an 
opinion The present chief market for Mysore silk is, however, the Madras 
Presidency, and, as will appear from the facts stated in the body of this 
leport, the finer reelmg of Mysore silk is generally speaking not required. 
At least It may be conceded that the matter is not one which can be settled in 
any otlier svay than by deciding what market it is intended to supply and 
vhat IS actually the demand in that particular market An attempt to 
supple, so far as possible, information ot this nature, has been made in the 
)>resent lepoit 



CHAPTEK I. 
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The Silk Trade of Bombay. 

1 Boinbiu io(.’Oi\cb about 80 per cent of the total nnpoits of silk gooclo 
11 ) 1(1 India Tlie folloAMiig table \\ill show the amount of law and manu- 
lactmed silk inipoilcd into India in 1013-14 by sea and its distribution among 
(lie \arious impoiting jiiomuccs — 



,Sci Iwhic 'J'nidc 


Ks 

ISIS 14 — 




nomln\ ] 



3,23,84,205 

Ilunni 


• 

80,62,705 




13,09,920 

Sind 


• 

0,00,090 

^In(ln■^ 



0,50,985 


lOTM oi I\pn iMPonTS 


4 37,18,505 


In 1014-1.O the total Sc.i-boinc iinpoit Liade of the Presidency fell to 
Rs 2,")7.01 712 I'licsc figurc-s include silk of all kinds, — raw, waste, j'^arns 
,111(1 ^\al[)s ,111(1 piece-goods In addition to this amount, the Presidency 
lecencd, accoiding to (be oflici.il fignics, ra^^ silk to the value of Rs 49,84,826 
,111(1 silk piece-goods to the \nhie of Rs 32,98.) by mil, and Rs 31,896 worth 
In coasUnisc tmdc Bombat being the emjioiium for the distribution of 
silk a considei.iblc .iniouiU of Sca-boine impoils are le-exported from 
Bombay Poit In 1014-1.") these ic-e\porLs ncie valued at Rs 5,94,107 
B\|)orls from Bombay — b} <"ca, mil and coastwise— .amounted to Rs 30,97,704 
A balaiice-sliect for (he llomb.n Piesidcncy may therefore be struck thus — 


Balance «hcel oj Bomhay Trade w ulL during 1914-15 



j 

iMTOnTS 



Exports 


1 

1 

1 

Raw (mclvi 
diiif; Mim, 
noils nnd 
nnrps) 

Jfnnufnc 

(ured 

Totvl. 

Rom 

jllnnufnc 

tured 

Total 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 Rs 

Rs 

Sci borne 

1,33,23,042 

1,23,78,070 

2,57,01,712 

1,07,408 

0,71,842 

7,79,310 

Rnillximo 

49,84,820 

32,985 

50,17,811 

10,01,184 

4,34,612 

24,25,090 

Constwirr) 

8,015 

23,281 

31,890 

3,34,010 

1,52,789 

4,80,805 

Total 

1,83,10,483 

1,24,34,930 

3,07,61,410 

24,32,008 

12,69,143 

30,01,811 

ncdtK:! Exports 

24,32,008 

12,69,143 

30,01,811 




Net Import. 

1,68,83,816 

1 

1,11,75,793 

2,70,60,008 





Fiom this table it would appear that by far the greater portion of the 
imported silk is consumed in Bombay itself, and from the appended balance- 
sheets of Bombay Port and Bombay Presidency it might be assumed that the 
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major portion of the imported raw silk, at least, is absorbed by Bombay Port 
Tomti. 

Bnhmc shed oj Bomhjay Pod trade vi raw silk {excluding yarn, node and ivarps) during 1914-15 


— 

Imports 

Exports. 


Sea borne. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

I-oreign '■ilk 

• 

• 

2,047,JJ9 

12,943 

Oicoons and 

wn«tc 


130,263 

40,017 


Coastwise, 




Iroreign Ptlk 



1,637 

81,396 


By Bail 





( \\ ithin Prcsidcncv 


3,856 

548,000 

1 ortipn filk 

I.lTora other Presidencies 


37,042 i 

398,970 


( \\ itlnn Presidency 


26,905 

21,180 

Indian adk 

J 





(.rrora other Presidencies 


605,7974* 

4,248 



Total 

2,851,729 

1,106,762 


Deduct Exports 

1,106,762 




Not Import 

1,744,977 



Balance shed oJ Bombay Presidency Trade tn raw silk during 1914-15 


•h 

Imports 

Exports. 


lbs 

lbs. 

r l-onign Milk 

Co'l'lVNf-’O 1 

450 

Nil 

(. Indian silk 

290 

4,424 

C I rom llombaj Port 
lU llail Indian 1 

21,180 

26,905 

C , other Presidencies 

9,0821 

6,446 

r I rom Bombaj Port 

Ion.i,;n 1 

C „ other PreiidoncieH 

1 548,000 

3,856 

Nil 

247 i 

Total 

570,002’ 

39,8771 

Di duet Exports 

39,877’ 


Net Imjiort 

540,025 



2 If tlKse table-., compiled from the official returns, could be trusted 
imphcith, lie --Iiould have to account for an enormous consumption of silk of 
all kuub In Iknnlm Port Town The figures are, howeier, to a certain extent 
illu-on for t he reason that the statistics for Railljorne Trade are extremely 
dcceptuc Ihis is due to the followung causes — 

(1) (bvxP looked as parcels b\ pa'^senger trains are not apparently 
HicUuicfi in am rctiirn<= It is certain tliat a \erv considerable 

amount ot ^ilk is ut \\a\ transferred from one place to 


• Tt * ^ 7,1 r If ■“ 1* ("v"*? II*- ) 


Iwm Cilcutla to 


Thu 
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another, and some silk centres undoubtedly receive and distribute 
most of their goods ])y this method For example, according to 
local estimates Tnchinopoly receives Rs B0,000 worth of raw 
silk anniially from Bengal and consideralile supplies from 
Mysore or Kollegal .ind in its turn exjiorts large quantities of 
silk piece-goods to Madras, from which place they are distributed 
throughout the Piesidencv The whole of this trade is carried 
as parcels bv passenger train, the extia cost being regarded as 
compensated by the iiicieased security 

(2) The use of the Post Office as a medium for the despatch of small 

quantities of silk goods * How fai this factor affects the figures 
gnen abo\e cun only be a matter of conjecture, but a certain 
quantity of silk piece-goods is ceitainly sent by post from 
Bombay to the Punjab and North-West Frontier Especially 
has this been the case recently, when, owing to the apprehension 
of unsettled conditions on the frontiei some importers have 
recened their good‘s rtd Bombay or Karachi Ports and thence by 
post instead of bv the moie i isky transfrontier routes 

(3) A certain quantity of silk manufactured goods must be taken out 

of Bombav Poit Tovn lu small retail-sellers — box-wallahs and 
the like — for sale up-countiT These goods, going as personal 
luggage V ill also escape legistration by the railway companies 
ft) These figuics do not include anv tiade by load It may safely be 
assumed that this tiaflic must he of some magnitude where, as in 
the case of Poona ami Bombay, a large centi’e of the silk trade 
lies close to the poi t town or where there is no convenient route 
bv rail Thus for e\ami)le. in the “Foieign Railborne Traffic 
of Ml sore State” ^published by the Mysoie Economic Con- 
ference) it IS admitted that "the Kollegal taluk of the 
Coimbatore District finds an outlet for its produce by the bridge 
01 er the Cauierv at Sivasanmdram, and a valuable silk traffic 
ceitainlv passes this way” 

From these examples it is clear that a leri coiisideiable quantity of silk 
Is tiansferied fiom one place to another without any i^ecord of it being kept 
Further, a caieful studi of the figures actualli lecoided makes it only too 
clear that len little reliance can be placed upon them It will be necessarv 
to gi\e only a few examples of this, but the number might be increased 
almost indefinitely Fiom 1913-14 arrangements have been made by the 
Apsoie State with the Railway Company for figuies to be supplied direct 
ar legular intenaP during the ^ear The figures for exports and imports 
of silk for Mjsorc State in 1913-14, as published by the Mysore Economic 
Conference, read as follows — 



Import' 

Exports 


Uds. 

Mds. 

Foreign raw ‘iilk 

9b V 


Indian nw silk 

200 

o.nOO 

Below are shown the hguies foi the same lear as gnen in the 

" Inland Trade 

(Rail and Rner borne) of India ’ — 

Imports 

Exports 


Crrt 

Ctrt 

Foreign ran silk 

]] 

122 

Indian raw silk 

. 191- 

2,010 


These figuies are so unlike as to lender any comparison impossible Nor 
can the figures published by the jMvsore Economic Conference be taken as a 
correct guide to the moiements of silk, and the other figures be disiegarded, 
for according to the former, Mvsore State neither imported nor exported 
any foreign raw silk m the vear 1914-15, but did import 349 maunds of 
Indian raw silk Now nothing is more certain than that some quantity of 


• Alfo ran silk there is a ronsidcrable morement of ?jlfc m parcels up to ten pounds srpight m /pd.». 

r H. if L-1 


von u 
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Chinese raw silk is used in Mysore, whether it be obtained by passenger or 
fiy goods train, and on the other hand there is no evidence to show that so 
large a quantity of Indian raw silk enters the Mysore State, since the only 
source from which Mysore might conceivably import -Indian raw silk is the 
Kollegal taluk of the Coimbatore District in the Madras Presidency 
Similarly, as regards values, previous to *1913-14 the values assigned were 
Jls 953-7 a maiind on raw silk exports to Madras and Rs 383-2-6 on those 
ir) Jlombay In 1933-J4 the values were assigned by the authorities in 
Mysore, and these read at Rs 976 for foreign and Rs 600 per maund for 
Indian raw oilk Phese figures tend to show that the values arbitrarily 
assigned in the ordinary way arc very far indeed from the actual value of 
the goods 

While dealing with the figures for the Rail borne Trade of Mysore State, 
It may be observed that it has recently Peen discovered that all previous 
statistics (up to 1919) included waste along with reeled silk under the head 
“ Indian raw,” llicrcby causing the exports of silk to be estimated at about 
90 per cent above their real value 

I’o take another example of tJie uncertainty of the official figures, it is 
stated in the Railborne Trade returns that Bombay received from Calcutta 
in 1911-19 over 7,000 maunds of Indian raw silk, valued at over Rs 45^ 
lakhs No such large consignment of Indian raw material is shown in pre- 
ceding years and the only conclusion possible, if the figure is to be trusted, 
would be that some large silk concern in the Port Town has recently enor- 
mously increased its consumption of Bengal raw silk, for the sea-borne 
exporl/i and railborne exports from Bombay Port Town show nothing to 
( oil ntcrbal ante this figure Tlie most careful enquiry has, however, failed 
(/) reveal any such increased consumption in the Port Town Neither of the 
European Mills and none of the leading native importers in that city know 
aiiytliing of sucdi a consignmcnl, and on the other hand the chief exporting 
firm of Indian silk in Calcutta (Anderson, Wright and Co) know equally 
little on the siibieet The figure must, therefore, be considered at the best 
ns highly doubtful unless and until details are obtained as to the actual 
f’oiiHigiiee of such silk, and in the meantime it means a reduction of 7,116 
maunds in quantity and over Rs 49^ lakhs in value from the raw silk shown 
in the returns as imported by rail into Bombay during 1914-15 which (includ- 
ing tins amount) is only given as 7,464 maunds in the official returns for that 
yeai 

3 Since, there fore, a very large proportion of the silk carried by rail go^ 
ns parcels and not as goods and is therefore not included in the returns, and 
since moreover the returns themselves are open to grave suspicion, it is clear 
llial, the amount of silk both raw and manufactured actually consumed in 
Bomliay Port 1’own may be taken as considerably less than appears to be 
indiealed in the balance-sheet given above, for that town is the chief centre 
for the distribution of law silk throughout India The Madras Presidency 
draws most of its supplies of Chinese raw silk (of which it uses a 
(|uantily) from Bombay Port, and therefore the amount shown in the Bail- 
borne Trade ictiirns (viz , 41 mds) as exported thence to Madras Presidency 
111 Ifild-W) IS certainly a considernble under-statement, the major portion ot 
Ibis trade being probably carried bv passenger trains No accurate estimate 
of Ihe nimntity of foreign raw silk actually consumed in Bombay 
available but Mr M Nissim, of David Sassoon and Co, estimates that 
Bombay City look alioiit 71,400 lbs of Indian raw silk an 1914-15, hi the 
value of about Rs 9 lakhs This estimate is supported by the Chhoi Sil 
Mill Co , w'ho put (he figiiio at Rs 9 to 7 lakhs at the most It mav safeJy 
be assumed tha(, a very large part of the 1,744,977 lbs (already reduce to 
1.197,907 lbs if we deduet (he doub(.ful consignment of 7,116 mds from 

CaleuKal hIiowii as “net import” in the balance-sheet on page 2, is not 

consumed in (hn( ci(y at all, bu( is distributed among the other silk centres 
by jiassenger tiam T( may be inteiestiug (o insert here a similar balancc- 

• l iiillifr 1 ni|iili) li i« nil) I' nliimii llih of 7,IIIi,’'„ inoiiiidu lo liino l> 0 "n nn orror of registration in tho 

l.nllt ..111... ...mm Hind ".Sill, It, —Indian •' i,1|.iiili1 Iwo l,rrn " Tm— Indian,” 
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slieet given by G Watt in the “ Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India ” for 1888-89 

Balance "^hcct oj the Transactions with the Port Town of Bombay in raw silL during 1888-89 


Imports 

Quantity m 
lbs 

Exports 

Quantity m 
lbs. 

B\ Sea irom Forfios couvtrifs 


Bv Sf.a to Foreiqn countries 


Fort-igii Produce — 


Re exports. Foreign Produce — 

1 

Silk 

1,078,0*12 

Silk 

109.182 

Uasle . 




Cocoons 

7,0 to 

B\ Sfa to Foreion countries. 


B\ CotSTtMSr FROM ISDIW PROn\OF.3 


Indian Produce — 




Silk 

7,322 

Indian IVoducc 


Waste 

2,881 

Silk 

1,102 

Cocoons 

mi 

n\ CoSSTtMSl FROM ImiIAN PnOtFSOl-S. 


Bv CoASTtnsF TO Indian* Prov nof.s 


Foreign ProdiKC 


Indian Pnxliice— 


Silk 

0,277 

Silk 

11,000 

RaII ANn Rit FR, FTT 


Bv Coastwise to Indian Provincfa 


Indian Prodiicn 

57.915 

Foreign Produce — 


Foreign PrtHluce 


Silk 

121,909 


1 

Bv R\il and Riyfr, fto 


Totai 

1,75,7,C*18 




i 

Indian Produce 

290,070 

Dritvcl F'ciKirts 

1,110,8W 

horeign Produce 

570,840 

Net Import, lioing amount at ailablo for 

0*13,834 

Total 

1,119,804 

local demands. 





Tins gives a net import to the Poit Town of 633,834: lbs, and though 
there is no leason to suppose that in this case either the figures for lailborne 
trade aie entiiely trustworth} , yet tins quantity is piobably far nearer the 
actual consumption than that shown in the balance-sheet for 1914-15 

A sinnlai table from the same work foi the trade of Bombay Presidencj’’ 
may also be inserted 


Balance-sheet of the recorded Transactions with the Bgnihay Presidency in 1888-89 


Imports. 

Quantity m 
lbs. 

Exports. 

Quantity in 
lbs. 

Bj Trnnsfrontior Routes — 


1 

1 By Transfrontier Routes — 


(a) Indian 

mi 

(a) Indian 

mi 

(5) Foreign 

mi 

(b) Foreign 

mi 

By Rail and Riv or — 




(a) Indian 

205,980 

By Rail and River — 


(b) Foreign 

225,390 

(a) Indian 

33,330 



(6) Foreign 

677 

Total 

491,370 ! 





Total 

33,907 

Deduct Exports 

33,907 



Not Imports 

457,403 

- 



Comparing this table mth that given on page 2 above, it will be seen 
that the net import in 1888-89 was 457,463 lbs and in 1914-15 540,025 lbs 
In these cases again the railborne trade is probably misstated, but Dr Watt 
remarks “ An examination of the incomplete statistics that exist regarding 

“ * There must be some mistake m the offieml returns, since a largo proportion of the silk imported into 
Bombay from China is Waste, not Reeled Silk.” 


b2 











hiore r^nt y6ars Jiianifests the same fact, namely, that the Bombay Presi- 

inanutactnres use up about halt a milhon pounds of raw silk o^ which 

that amount is Indian silk obtained through the Port Town " 

silk imports during 1914-15, as given in tue Pailbome Trade 

ovS ‘S omf Ihl 01^ page 2 to be very small— only a little 

mfteif; M V" tlie exports of the same 

mateiial Mi Nissim, however, estimates that excluding Bombay Port Town 

the other towns m the Presidency took some 128,000 lbs (Rs^9 lakhsl of 

iSJiau ^ this estimate the consumption of 

Indian raw silk in Bombay Presidency as only half what it was m 1888-89 

exports in the same time having {again if the hgures are any guide) remained 

i'mooh t nT how^vfS s zzzt 

iQ-fZil ^ considerably larger than is shown an the balance-sheet for 
1914-15, showing that the total consumption , of silk in the Presidency has 
inci eased in spite of the decrease in the use of Indian raw, the amSt of 
Ghinese raw consumed being double what it was in 1888-89 As this result 
depends upon our acceptance of the approximate correctness of the figures 
for export it cannot be said to be at all a certain one, but as those figures are 
not very large when compared with the import trade figures there is less 
loom for errors of importance to have crept into them 


PoBEiGN Raw Silk. ' 

/ u balance-sheet of Bombay Port Town 

(above), foreign raw silk is received by sea, rail, and coastwise The prin- 
mpal source of supply is, of course, China In the official returns Chma and 
Hongkong are shown separately for purely geographical reasons, as the 
latter IS a British possession This distinction wiU be followed here, not' 
only for the sake of convenience, but because the distinction does in reahty 
correspond to a real difierence in the nature of the raw silk imported from 
th^e places Hongkong is the port for Canton and Southern China, and all 
silk from that part of China is shipped from Hongkong and is registered in 
the Returns as coming from that Port The products of the Southern China 
provinces are various kinds of coarse silk from multivoltine worms, whereas 
those of the Northern China provinces are the finer silks from the univoltine 
These latter are shipped from Shanghai Wherever therefore in the course 
of the following paragraphs “ Chma ” silk is mentioned as distinct from 
Hongkong,” the former must be taken as referring to the silk which is 
exported from Shanghai, or — to make a rough line of demarcation — such 
silk as is produced in the provinces lymg north of the Yang-Tsi-Kiang River, 
whereas Hongkong silk includes all the produce of the southern districts, the 
chief of which for present purposes are Kwang-Tung (Canton) and its neigh- 
bour Kwang-si 

In 1914-15 China (exclusive of Hongkong and Macao) was responsible 
for 1,343,091 lbs out of the total of 2,047,339 lbs imported into Bombay by 
sea Of the balance Hongkong supphed 453,636 ibs, Japan 160,935 ibs, 
Siam 79,842 lbs and the Straits Settlements* 9,932 lbs In addition to these 
amounts Japan supplied 130,195 lbs of waste, and Hongkong and China 32 
amd 25 lbs respectively The following table will make a comparison pos- 
sible between the present import trade, in foreign raw silk and waste, with 
•these countries, and that of previous years — 


Average Import of foreign raw silk 
and waste for five years ending 

1 

From 

China 

From 

Hongkong 

From 

Japan 

1 

From 

Siam 

From 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

I 

^ lbs 

im 10 

771,247 

631,119 

79,739 

36,890 

71,629 

1914-15 

1 1,418,917 

654,621 

109,070 

61,157 

40,019 


* It IS aot known whether anj of this silk is produced there or is tranjhipped simply (H M L ) 
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I n>iu !)ii i.ii'i'’ u Will In' ‘('<>u iliat V. lii'ic'i'- llu* iniporls lioin (Jliina 
ivi !i noiih <1 liunxj' t)u> ),l^l im \c'ii’>, Jiom ihc .strnitn 

N’l' ii 't.i’n;*- lino \i’j\ ill i\il\ <li I r« I I'li J Itiiiijivoii},', iliDiigli ilic .miomiL 
j.n'.n w-ao .'iir*-! It liiiia in j i* itinii .i* 'in-itMii onu In ('iiin.i proppi in 
ilnj Ii’ii-' litr Jl.nio willi Miiiii It. >-nltjn t In (-.iidnii.ii IllKlimllniis \.irv 
III!, ‘rinn,, ?*!■ 1 1 i n n \ < -iT' ( roin . ?/ in l*M(i 1 1 ajnl onh I , I J .S llis in I 

"i'.nii •(. HI l‘»rj 1,5 itnl 11 .*> '.itKi ll>’* in 15tlt7 O'- ( >n tlif ulmlc, lin\\(‘\cr, 

It n,,.. , HI njn. mi n lull lu \ tli"ni'h il 1>" itno'ifc In a‘’'.nni(’ tli.il this 

'•.il! in j'trnii'fii! I ill luMin im .l.ip.in rcfjiiirc fnillici jinahsis 
<ir pr u tii.'ilK tin v, linli- nj till' ini)H>ris irnin .l.ipan 

PMiM 10 \M ro u.'i't* an<l tathia. ainl tluTC- 
't ;isi !r nri ; ni :i (7i'.70I* il< ) nri\ In' lal vn as liu' aMTagt* 

I > a'.isvi.;, mil* 'r:» <i ; in'ii ih it miintn 1 n 1 IHO 1 1 , In '-iilt-'. 77,t»rJ Ihs 


. ) ni 'i ill riN' .r.!i ii "H ( h ih iT iin ( ‘n- Inn t Inn t ami bellow .‘''liaii- 
j. .1 r<.»'ni \ m I',.") , !r..in .tap in In 101 1 \2 .'lO.OK! lln uitc 

it'ijM.’ , 1 ) 1! r n. ii'ii n..* jw on; »}i< t ini,'tiit.lii *1 In llm tnllnuing 

\i n 1 . ’>u ln;;il.*i a t, . •< 0 )I. o| raw .mto iinporlofl frntn .lap.in 
I; P'!', i; 111 , ,pi ii‘.;\ r^.i. 'ill. ai l.'iOln 11' , In '-nh ^ 711 Ih'. n) 

, ’i I.' 1)1 loll 1 ' 'Ih ; I'lir* ji*r r iv .uni Winli rn-o in KiO.O.l'i .iml 
l.i''*j,n p, -r J f'. 'iM'l, .1 ipui tin n 'or*, vlnlr retaining and iiitroasing 

^i; tr.Hh I'l ') . t< !i I (’inni' tin It ’ !• w xoar !>l^ onit a mini'i'titnr nl 
I’; • . i'h' H' I • II. > .ppi'. n,,' I'.'.'iihn wilii r.n' ‘-ill^ .iml ha*, alrpaih 
. V . . 1 ' ’ri}.j . a < .’-'irnt’ plot'), ni- .nni Sunn It is fnn* tliat 
'If*, , . , a' I I'l 5 1 n U' HI I xo pi inji il mil , Iml it ni.i\ , on 
", o’lr’^ J 1 * 1 ' "1 ,1 '< -i nun, ■ <i 111 in uiii l<>r .Iaj>ni("vi' r.iw ‘.ilk in 

J'lin I; ’ <1 il.’*'!.! •. h< l! < r -lap in w ill l•\ or i ninpptc mic c-ps-s 

-i.j'ii t'hj, ^ , jj.j.j.,. pirtniilir ) niii*- ni raw *.ilk nin-t in 

’ I 31 :hi I ' 'n •' r n •’ it n<<' 'ill n.* tin* .lapiiiiM' i.iw si)k 
ft V .11 It.i'i . in’’ • r‘,‘ 1 1 Ix^ 11 <>; \< ri, infmiir ijiiahtv 'I lu* niiK kintls 
l.si a. I t 1 ** I’l , :'■!<,<* .’.hnh 1 hur imimi in utii.il U'-i’ haM' Itoon 
\ "I 1 I’lj i‘i It U'K n lit' • hi ip \ant'tU'' tin' nornnl prin*s nf 
t.hiilj Hi Jr. '( J- - t Jnd t,, »,mi \, n . 1 *. ivi'np in (I w ith !UI0 tn l.lllll) M*n fni 
iti I 'iiiii H. - t r* n.i I Ilf thi I ip im / tihtinri (‘nm.nlor.ihh* aitpiiipts 

-I'l *'1 tn 1 ui h'-in 11 1 ' I* ri'iiitK III jHipnlirm ihi*. t ilk, ami 1 am infnriiu'ii 

till*. <*i‘f ili-iji ■ ill' ' ritm'ii il ir«>ni llmithi) In inng a phntngni])!! ot Sii 
( urt I'lihl'i.i 1 la ihiin n'l tin’ I'tln ! *lhi'. inlii In'toro the war at J?s 1) pir 
li<a'il>i\ M'<j,i!, t'lnijoii imi !{i> a ' (tin* i wo nii>' l iwii ot tin* Sanshii 
l»...ij.jmn ' h'lp I I liin" tor Ji *' J’J tml K’s s } <,i- ps ^ ro-'.jiw tnoh 
'Jill. Ill I iiii ■<, ii\i 'a , il aiiil iiiii to iviiit iin mm h wa-.ii* or lost* nimh wciglit 
in tin pn/- 1 - nt hlf 11 him'. Imt it i. al'n>t.tttii that thiy am \('i\ tsiamo .ind 
|i;d|y ri<‘l<d ‘I'.i't I* in tin* lattir n jns i ih.ui MN'.on' -.ilk Homh.i\ agents 
tor ./ajt im o finii'. appi ir to hui* Msiiod various silk leiitres in India and 
I > hihit<*il imnn v.iin In - of an h t ill , and mn* silk moriliant in Kumhakonam 
siiuwoii im i ijn iiitiiv of 1 m 11 i niipli' skeins In th.it town- a veiy large 
ti'iitri* tor fill, wi'.iving ami im tht* distnlmtion of raw silk throughout the 
Madr is I'n adi 111 \ this .1 ip.im e silk is said to have heen largeh Used last 
voar, hut a . it wa found to he (‘iitiieh unsuilahle foi a waip and as its priee 
iia*' now men from Ps *" Iii to P*. l.'t. it is now ajiparentU Jiaidh used (here 
nt all '1 In* t iiiie kind of silk (.‘-^aiishu Douppioii ’ ('liukeii ’’ and " Kose ” 
ihoji' from 'lovohaslii, .lapan) is nseti at roomi, hut onh m small qunn- 
iitie. for gold ihieid .ind iml foi oidinar\ weaving In ('onjtvveinm, again, 
another large silk wi iving lenlie in the Madias J’K'sidemy , the meio men- 
tion of .lajiane.t* icclml silk e\ok<*d exelamations of disgust 1 'J'lim wna 
huaiire of a ((iiisignmeiit of tin* same kind ol silk, leieivod Irom Ilomba} two 
ve.irs ago, wlmh was s.iid to he veiv loaise, veiv’ hadlv reeled, and gencially 
uni at islai triry 


Fo long, jlieiefnie, .is .ill the lust ehiss .lajianese silk goes to America or 
elsewheie and nnlv the ioais(‘s( kinds aie leieived in this country, theie is no 
possihilitv of .lap.inese lavv silk ousting Shanghai silk from the iiinikot, for 
such (oarse silk onh siijijilies a lestrieted demand, me, vvlicio any kind ol 
silli., howevei lo.irse, <!.in he used foi the w'eft Lhiead, and ehcnjnicss is the 
only (onsideration Now that the pnee of sueh Japanese silk has risen so 
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hea\ily, au attempt is being made m Kiimbakonam to introduce an exceed- 
ingly coarse quality of Indo-China, to supply this demand for a ^CTy cheap 
silk If this attempt is successful, (as it appears to be so far owing to the 
cheapness of this silk, which sells at Rs 10-15 as against Rs 13 the present 
jirice of the Japanese silk), the imports of the latter are likely to decrease 
Whether this happens or not it will be seen that Japan cannot at present be 
regarded as a competitor of Shanghai in the Indian market for raw silk. 

In the supply of waste and kachra China has, until the last two lears, 
borne a considciable share, though her consignments have m no year since 
1904-05 been equal to those of Japan Hongkong has also occasionally sent 
considerable amounts, and France, Italy, and other countries smaller quan- 
tities, but in 1014-15 130,195 lbs out of a total of 130,252 lbs were recened 
fiom Japan 

5 Since 1910-11 the diiTerent kinds of raw silk have not been distinguished 
in the returns, but the figures for the years 1905-06 and 1910-11 wnll indicate 
the share borne b\ the principal importing countries in the supply of the 
more important kinds It must be noted that as the countries which supplv 
nnh occasional small quantities have been omitted from this table, the totals 
gnen in each case will not, of course, correspond with the sum of the items 
shown in the list, these totals ha\e, however, been added so as to indicate the 
sh.i 1 e Iiornc by each country in the trade in each kind of silk 


of ailk find rliief countries tvhenco imported 

1005 OC 

1 1010 11 

j 

I'linftnrrxin Cochin (^'htna nnd \ flloic Shanghai . — 

Itonclvoiig 

lbs 

02,84T 

t 

11)^ 

n2,r>4G 

( liiin ... 

4*18 251 

j 8.70 807 

Itnh ... j 


7, no 

1 

ilnpin 


.7 121 

Total Imports l 

401 202* 

1 875 008 

Uie/nif*— 1 

( Inn 1 , . . 1 

1 

1 

1 

411 

1 

1 2.007 

1 


o'.nti 

1 

i ii5,ai> 

1 

Totai Tjiports 

o-icoe 

1 

I 

118 072 

Itnl* of Ckirui^ 

(‘litnn 1 

1 

1 

87,400 j 

147,411 

II ■llftl'U.’ , . ' 

102,001 1 

101,741 

Toth Impoits ' 

1 

1 

27), IG'^* 

^',2.15.7 

It ts, -1 — 

11 r, ... 

097,017 

rn, 471 

< ^ i . 

5 101 


ToTAt lurop-A 

lOT OIS 

tt]H 


01 OJf) ' 

HI 0'.. 

" » 

11 '.10 1 


T. -At 


81 



0 


jMoni this table it \m1I be been Mint while silk from China (/ e , Shanghai) 
iiicrea'^ed between lOOb-OG and 1910-11 by more than 458,000 lbs, silk from 
Hongkong (/ e , Canton and Soiilli China) was reduced by over 62,000 lbs 
It has been said that the official records for recent years do nob show the 
.imoiint of the \arioiis kinds of raw silk imported into India Such a rccof-d 
was. howc\ei, kept by the Hombay Customs Office for test purposes only from 
danuaiN 20th to September l&lh, 1913 


Shitcinciit ‘;Iiotrnig the total quniifitif anif lahtc of rate /till, imported into Jlotiiboifjrom 20lh dumutnj 

J9J,i to ISth Septriiihrr 10 J 3 



lV«cnjiiioii 


1 

1 

1 

' Qiinnlil;, 

1 

{ 

Vnluc 




1 Ibo 

t 

Rh 

fiol hnTti 

• • 


No imjiori'i 







Limchow 

• # 

. 

' 22!) 

' 701 

'Inm lioiic 



1 t.sr>s 

1 1,121 

.''hiitifn 

. 


44 1 

no'll 

^ nmrlmn 



o.a'iS 

21,020 

Mnitlmic Kntit Nn 1 



0,801 

; 44,027 

Jlitto No T 



2,0'r. 

' 18,195 


C 

1 OTAI, 

in 00.') 

1 

1 1,00,120 

) r/A/ir — 





Home 

- 


14 ,95S 

3,40,074 

Kolim 

. 


r.0,020 

2,37,027 

Uiiticltott 

• 

• 

221,850 

10,57,000 

''Ic int: 

• • • « 

. 

97,192 

4,70,000 

bnnlnii 

• « 

* 

13, 188 

1,80,174 

blcIllKlll . , 

• 


00, -105 

2,15.501 

NatiLlimi . 

• « « 


2,7&t 

0,300 



'lOTtL 

040,802 

25,17,002 

Thonlmn or Dupinnn fitll — 





(White blmnglmi) 

• • • • 

• 

11,850 

38,350 

ilalliow — 





Danklivala 

4 

• 

40,090 

\ 1,84,034 

I>an 

• 

- 

21,382 

47,027 



Total 

08,078 

2,31,001 
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Irorn tins it appears that between those dates 253,643 lbs of Panjanl 
and 68,078 lbs ol Malhow, were imported into Bombay Assuming that the 
impoi t ol these silks ■\^as in the same jiroportion during the remaining months 
of the }car, and comparing the figures with those given above for 1910-11, 
decreases aio evident ;n the cascol both of these kinds of silk, and especially 
in the C4ise ol panjam These two kinds of coarse silk are the most important 
ol the impoits liom Hongkong, the deciease in them explains, therefore, the 
dccicase in the total qnaiitit} of law silk from that port, as shown in the 
table on Jiagc 6 B} a siinilai compaiison of the figures a decrease becomes 
c\ ulcnt in the qnantit} of Siam silk imported, but a considerable increase is 
appaicnt in the othei kinds of Chinese silks, a particularly heavy consign- 
ment being icccned of “ Minchov,” a yellow Shanghai silk in great demand 
ncarlv all o\ei India foi vaips 221,856 lbs valued at Rs IO 2 lakhs of this 
kind of ‘^ilk vcie impoited into Bombay during the above mentioned period, 
and large quantities of other kinds of silk fiom Shanghai — Hoing, Kobin, 
Mean", ^fookcliaiul, etc, vere also received It "will be convenient to give 
lieie the ‘■ourccs of (licsc i.irious kinds of law silk, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain them Miiicliow, Kobin, Meang, Hoing, Sichoon and Shantung 
aic all ^ello\\ silks impoited from Shanghai Lie-laying (01 kakaria) and 
Mooktliand aic vliite silks from the same port Panjam, Mathow, Lacklow, 
and the ^cllo\\ and vliitc Kath, etc, me exported fiom Hongkong, though 
the \cllou Katli is said to be actually produced in the north and only re- 
rcelcd 111 Canton White silk known as Tsatlie is received from both ports 
Ajijiended is a list gning the piincipal kinds of Chinese raw' silk received 
111 lloinbai and the jiro\inces in which they are produced, so far at least as 
nu in formation goes 


SoiTiini' I’lioMvcrs 

KonTUEiiN 

PnOVT^CES. 

Xaino of Sill.. 1 

Producing Pro\inco 

Xnnio of Silk 

I Producing Provinco 

1 

Kn(h(whik) ^ 


Smtnn or Shantung 

I Shantung 

1 

Lactlow . 1 


Knhing 

I' 

Sii m ^ 


Thonkoon or Duppion 

^Cbo kiang 

bhivhin . 1 


Tentlio 


fet<.am j 

>• Kwang lung (Canton) 

: Hangchow 

I 

> 

TKatLo 


Jlcnng 

> Hu pc 

Panjam 


Lajmg 

3 

Jlathou 


Lie Jnjmg or kjiknna 

^ Kiang 8U 

JJatiQtan 

J 

Mookchand 

Mnhang or Saiscu 

■) 

Mnnehow 

1 

K\vnng SI 



Tunchitci 

3 

Sichoon 

chuon 

Quangshaii 

Hunnn 

Lio chung 

j 

Fu-cJiow 

I'okion. 

Kobin 

A'gan nhea] 


J,OTE Tlio lundi of silk bIioivu in Italics do not appear to bo received uj India. 


By comparing this list with the statement of imports between 20th 
Januaiy and iSth September 1913 (page 9 above) it will be seen that very 
large consignments w'ere received in Bombay from Shanghai of the produce 
of the northern prminces — especially Sz-chuen, Hu-pe, and Kiang-su, and 
It appears to be chiefly such kinds of silk that account for the heavy increases 
under the head ‘ China raw silk ” Panjam and Mathow are evidently stiU 
leceived in large quantities from Hongkong, but as has been said above 
decreases aie evident in these kinds of Canton silk Ihe fall in the quan- 
tity of panjam imported is due to the fact that this very coarse quality of 
VOL n n 







silk is mostly sent to the Punjab, where it is used very largely by the women, 
especially at Peshawar, Rawalpindi, etc, as thread for embroidery Pre- 
viously the women of the house were accustomed to embroider all the garments 
required at the time of marriage, but now-a-days it is said that the amount 
of such embroider}- has decreased owing to the fact that suitable ready-made 
articles can be obtained m the bazar ot Japanese or other manufacture It 
would appear, therefore, that the kinds ot silk the import of which has so 
largely and steadily increased are the yellow and white silks from the 
northern provinces, and especially the favourite Minchow, of which twice as 
much was imported during the period of which record was kept in 1913, as 
ot any other mdividual kind During those eight months 546,802 lbs of all 
kinds of yellow Shanghai silk were received, the amount of white Shanghai 
being only 211,331 lbs , of which nearly half was of the kind known as 
Mookchand, from Kiang-su 

6 Hitherto we have been considering the trade of the last ten years If 
we go further back, however, we shall find that the import of China silk has 
undergone a complete change of nature during the last half-century, which 
is of considerable significance to the silk industry of this country 
Geoghegan, writing in 1880,'* mentions the following tacts Por the years 
1861-62 to 1865-66 imports of China silk into Bombay averaged about 

1.200.000 lbs In 1870-71 they had risen to 2,043,631 lbs The kind of 
China silk chiefly imported was “ punjum ” — “ a very inferior sort, worth 
from Re 1-4 to Re 1-12 per lb ’ It will be seen therefore, that imports of 
law silk from China into Bombay were in 1870-71 very much the same in 
amount as they are to-day, and Avere considerably larger than they were 
during the fiAn years ending 1909-10 In Appendix B (Table I) is a list oi 
the imports from China to Bombay from about the date of which Geoghsgaii 
Avntes until the piesent day This table will show that at that time the 
imports were almost wholly fiom Hongkong, — ? e , Avere very largely Canton 
silk The finei qualities of silk from the Treaty Ports arrived in gradually - 
increasing quantity, but it was not until the beginning of the present cen- 
invy that they first out-weighed the Canton silk imports Until then the 
import of pan] am and mathoAv was normally from about one third to nearly 
one half of the whole import from China Smee that date imports from 
Shanghai have risen, until they were in 1914-15 nearly three times as great 
as those from Hongkong Bearing in mind the difference betAveen the Can- 
ton and the North China silks, and the nature of panjam and mathow, these 
facts can lead to onh one conclusion, vjz , that whereas formerly imported 
silk AAas Aery largely used for purposes of embroidery, only a comparatively 
small portion of it A\as used tor ordinary weaving, for both mathoAV and 
pan] am are too coarse to be employed for that purpose Reference has 
already been made to the decline of embroidery m the Punjab and North-West 
I rentier ProAince, and this must be taken, in vieu of the aboAU figures, to 
apply to the aaIioIc of those portions of India Avhich used Chinese silk In 
place of Acr} coarse silk foi embroidery, fine thread forweaAung is now being 
imported m far gi eater quantities than hitherto When therefore it is said 
that in 1870 the import of Chinese silk Aias ler} much Aihat it is to-day, it 
inu^t be renicnibercd that in the former }ear a very large proportion of that 
'-ilk AAas coarse Canton produce unfit foi weaving purposes, Aibereas the bulk 
of the modern import is fine North China AAcaAing silk At that time such 
line ‘^ilk as AAas then impoited came mostly from the Persian Gulf, and was, 
according to Geoghegan, in great request m Ahmedabad Imports 
o: Por-ian ‘-ilk AAcre, according to the same authoritA’, 86 303 lbs in 1801-62, 

21.000 Ih^ in 1805-06 and 10,000 lbs in 1800-67* By 1870-71 they had 
ri«cn to 42 55^ Ih^; There AAa‘5 also an aA'crage import of 100,000 lbs from 
Bengal into Bomba} by sea during the fiAC years ending 1870-71 A small 
(uiantitA of till'! together A\ith some 300,000 lbs of China silk, AAas re- 
iMortcd to Karachi Both the^e imports ha\-e entirelv ceased Imports 
from Por-ia A\-ere in U~2-S3 n\er 100,000 lb' in amount and ncarh Rs o 
laths in Aolvio and * Persian mlk Avas aPo rcceiA'cd in considerable quan- 
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titles from Russia and Turkcj in Asia The disappearance of this kind ot 
silk from the Indian market ncliionized with the groi\th of the North 
China imports In 1800-00 tlie iai\ silk imported fioni Persia amounted 
only to S,4G3 lbs , in the following jear it fell to about 4,400 lbs , and in 
1001-02 to 3S2 lbs Since tlien practically none of this kind of silk has 
reached Bombay The following table will illustrate these remarks, and show 
the propoitions in ivliich the inrious kinds of silk A\ere imported in 1876-77 
It may be compared with the tables on pages 8 and 9 and will reveal the extent 
of the change i\hich has taken place in India 


Imports oj Toir sill into Bombay in 1S76-77, 


Kind of nlk nnd wlicnco imporlod 

1 

1 lbs 

1 

1 

\ 

Rs 

f/on 



From Anlni 

' 57 

450 

, Cliim — llonpkonc: 

083 

9,008 


1 

18 

TOTil. 

1,041 

9,542 

Ctatamm nr/i ('(>} in Ct in — 

* 


Fnim \d(’n 

j 120 

030 

„ Gunn — llonpl onp 

! 08,010 

3,14,901 

„ „ Trint\ I’orn 

* 10,983 

62,061 

,, Strniti S. til m''ntn 

' 239 

1,189 

Tot\l 

, 79,358 

1 

1 

1 3,08,841 

1 

^fallow — 



From Giina — Hongkong . . 

2,802 

6,188 

Totai- 

2,802 

1 5,188 

Ollitr inn/if oj Ctiina — 

1 

1 

1 

From United Kingdom 

129 j 

806 

„ Fgniit — Alexnndna 

405 j 

2,836 

„ „ Suez 

12,229 

77,643 , 

Onion 

1 

4 * 

„ Chinn — Hongkong 

228,414 

17,44,839 

„ „ Trent^ Portn 

' 10,865 

77,264 

Total 

252,033 j 

19,03,391 

Panjam and Kachra — 

1 


From Fgypt — Suer 

1,090 

4,680 

„ Clunn — Hongkong 

728,395 

11,06,203 

„ „ Trentj Ports ' 

19,111 

30,371 

„ Jnpnn 

1 

1 

Total 

748,697 

11,41,255 


cZ 
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Imports of raw sill into Bombay in 1876-77 — oontd 


/ 

Kind of fidk and whence mported. 

lbs. 

1 

Rs, 

Pb rsian — 


i 

1 


From United Kingdom 

• 

16 

90 

„ Anstm — Tneste 

• 

2,474 

9,898 

„ Arabia 

• • • 

194 

776 

„ Persia 


36,943 

1,60,851 

„ Turkey m Asia — Bussorab 

• 

1,012 

3,796 

„ „ „ Bagdad 

• 

5.554 : 

1 

1 

13,602 


Total 

44,173 

1,79,016 

Siam — 




From China — Hongkong . 

. 

378 

695 

„ Straits Settlements 

• 

61,174 

1,11,949 


Total 

i 

61,452 

1,12,644 

Olhfr hnds — 

j 



From United Kingdom . . 


2 

36 

It Aden » « • • « • 

• 

! 327 

672 


Total , ^ 

! 

329 

607 

Total of 

EAW SILK 

1 

1,179,786 

37,20,484 


Manufactured silk 

7 The total import of silk yam, noils and warps, and all kinds of 
manufactured silk, into British India during 1913-14 amounted in value to 
Rs 3,10 lakhs In 1914-15 there was a heavy fall, owing to the outbreak of 
war,^ the amount being only Rs 1,94 lakhs, the lowest since 1906-07 Bombay, 
importing about 80 per cent of the total, was naturally greatly affected by 
this decrease In 1913-14 her share of the imports amounted to Rs 2,26 
lakhs whereas in 1914-15 the figure only reached Rs 1,55 lakhs Re-exports - 
amounted to a little over Rs 5 lakhs Adding the figures for coastwise and 
railborne trade the balance-sheet of the transactions of Bombay Port Town 
m manufactured silk during 1914-15 will read as follows — 


Bombay Port Town Trade tn manujaclured sill, 1914-15 


— 

Imports 

Exports. 


1 

1 1 

Ra, 1 

Rs 

Yflnv" NoiiinndBarTw 

! 

32,10,424 

! 10,012 

Pd lOT Pi goodi 

• • 1 

1 

1,23,78,670 

1 6 10,271 

Iiidrn PicTc cood-> 

• 


1,63,699 


* 1 i-^e App^ndil A 
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Bombay Port Toicn Trade in mamifactmcd siJL, 1914-15— contd 


— 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Coaftinrr — 

Rs 

Rs 

roroipn rioct- gowla 

8,432 

1,44,975 

Itail — 



1 To otlior Prc^idpticici — 



Foreign Picco goo<h 

332 

4,29,380 

Indmn Piece goodi 

32,053 

4,950 

iilun tlio Prendonej — 



1 on ign Piece goodi ... 

1,11,110 

0,291 

Indnn Piece goodi 

3,510 

8,040 

Total 

1,57,45,131 

12,70,090 

Deduct Exporfs 

12,70,000 


Xrr Imtoiits 

1,44,09,041 



A ‘?ninlar hnlancc-slicct, for Bombay Presidency is appended — 



Imports 

1 

Exjiorfs 

Coi'(in<f — 

Rs 

1 

Re. 

Indmn Piece goodi 

14,849 

7,814 

By Bad— 



1 Other Presidencies— 



I'oMgn Piece goods 


182 

2 Willi Boriilnj Port — 



loreign Piece goods 

0,291 

1,11,110 

Indmn Piece goods 

8,040 

3,610 

Total 

19,780 

1,22,010 

Deduct Imports 


19,780 

Nrr Extorts 


1,02,830 


Bombay Port, tlieiefoie, makes a net expoit of Indian piece-goods to the 
value of over Rs 1,30,000, but is left with a very heavy net import of foreign 
manufactuies With regard to the latter, however, very considerable 
allowance must be made for goods despatched by post and by passenger train 
ns jiarcels, the bulk of this apparent net import being probably accounted for 
in this way The Presidency shows a net expoit of about Rs 1,05,000 value 
m foreign manufactures Reference to the table for transactions in raw silk 
on page 2 will show that during the same year it imported about 6i4,000 lbs 
of foreign raw silk The case of Indian silk raises a difficult}’-, for in spite 
of the fact that Bombay produces no silk at all, the tables show a net export 
of a little under 6,000 lbs of Indian raw silk {vide table on page 2) The 
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appended table for the j^ear 1913-14 \vill, bovrever, explain this apparent 
anomaly, since in that year the Bombay Presidency ivas left ivith a net impoit 
of 17,800 lbs of Indian ranr silk, of which a part may have been re-exported 
in 1914-15 


Balance-shed of transactions of Bombay Presidency in 1913-14 


— 

1 Indian Raw Silk. 

1 

Indian Piece goods. 

1 

1 

1 Imports 

I Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports. 


lbs 

lbs 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

Coastwise . ... 

112 

3,112 

8,471 

1,209 

By Bail — 





Other Proaidoncica 

4,907 

6,050 

3,708 

6,598 

Bombay Port 

74,100 

62,664 

31,260 

1 

Total 

79,119 

01,316 

43,636 

0,807 

Deduct Exports . 

01,310 


0,807 


Net Imports ' 

17.803 ' 

1 


36,728 



The net imports of Indian silk manufactures were in 1914-15 over 
Rs 12,000 in value, and in 1913-14 over Rs 36,700 The Presidency does not 
appear, therefore, to manufacture sufficient Indian raw material into cloth 
to satisfy its oivn demand, but is forced to import also from other sources 

Diirino the last ten years there has been a very marked increase in the 
Quantity ot manufactured silk goods imported into Bombay, as will be seen 
from the following table — ■ 


Import of sill mamtjadures into Bombay by sea 

Year 

1905 OG . .... 

190G-07 . ... 

1907-0S 
1903-09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 15 . ... 

1913- 11 

1914- 15 


Value m Rs 

1,39,28,751 

1,23,87,274 

1,42,89,336 

1,48,36,703 

1,58,37,129 

2,03,75,850 

1,92,85,775 

2,14,24,019 

2,20,05,930 

1,55,89,094 


The fall in 1914-1.5 is ol)\ioush chiefly due to the var Tlie decrease was 
most e\ident in the case of mixed goods ot t;iik and cotton, which come mainly 
fnmi Kiirojic and which fell In Rs 34 lakhs Piece-goods fell by Rs 20 
lath-, and }arm- noils and warps b\ nearh Rs 10 lakbs Otherwise the 
nun i-c has Ijcen stcid). and is cspccialh marked between 1000 10 and 
lOlu 11 when It .inioiintcd to Rs 45 lakhs Piece-goods accounted forRs 20 
ht h- of till- amount , mi'cd ceods following w ith an increase ot Rs 13 lakhs, 
and -varn- noils anti warps with Rs 3 lakhs The countries chicflj partici- 
paltiic: in this inorca-e v ere .lap.iii the \aluo of whose consignments of picce- 
U'S'd' In R- 10 lilh-- and ot \.irns. noils and warps bv Rs 1 lakhs, 
] raiu" with an troi-cas< oi Rs pi laf-hs in nii'cd goo<ls and Rs 0 lal lis in 
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pla'C-goods, German}, amUi an addition of Rs 7^ lakhs’ worth of mlied 
goods, Italy, ^\ ilh an increase of Rs 3 lakhs in mixed goods and Rs 2 lakhs in 
}ains, etc , and Cliina (cvclnding Hongkong), winch increased its supplies of 
piece-goods In Rs 4 lakhs Hongkong and the United Kingdom also showed 
increases of Rs 2 lakhs each On tiie other hand, Belgium’s mixed goods fell 
olT liy Rs 4 lakhs, Eg^pt shoned a decrease of Rs 3 lakhs, and Austria- 
Hungau of Rs l lakh Japan nas ihciefore lesponsible for nearly one half 
of (he increase further details of imported foreign manufactures will be 
found under (heir ajiproprialc headings 

The enormous use in imjiortanco of this tiadc during the last forty years 
is illustiatcd In the following figures — 

In 1^72-73 (he total laluc w.is under Rs 25 lakhs In 1873-74 it rose 
to lU 27 lakhs and in (he two succeeding }cars to Rs 3H and Rs 31f respec- 
tnel\, falling in 1870-77 to less than Rs 21^^ lakhs Practically the whole 
impoit w.is in silk piece-goods, onh fiom Rs ^ lakhs to Rs lakhs being 
mixed goo(K and other kinds of silk The jinncipal source of supply was in 
187(5-77 Hongkong, which accounted foi Rs 13 lakhs out of a total of Rs 20 
lakh*- worth of piece goods Itah sent jncco-goods \alued at about Rs 2^ 
lakhs, rr.iiuc IJs 1> lakhs and the United Kingdom Rs 1 lakh, and imports 
from Persia were \ahied at nboie Rs \ lakh Mixed goods reached rather 
less than Rs l\ lakhs of which the United Kingdom supplied nearly two- 
liiirds, and Itah mostof (he lemaindcr When we compare these figures with 
those for 1013-1 1. w hen the imports amounted to Rs 2,26 lakhs, it will be seen 
how greith (he demand foi silk goods of foreign manufacture has increased 
in British India 


Forcinu m'nntjacfu) .S’l//. J/arn, voils and ivatps 

^ Piaclicall} (he whole of the impoil trade in these articles passes 
(iirongh Bonlha^ i’ort, the sharelKiinebi ihcothei Indian ports being less than 
a tenth of the wliole It a\iII be coinenicnt thcrcfoie to treat of the whole 
import trade in suth articles into India in this place Yarns, noils and warps 
lia\e hem separateh enumerated in theSca-boine Trade Returns since 1905, 
and the following table gnes the cjuantiti and \alue of the imports of such 
ai titles since that '\cnr — 


Ihijiorl fvio ImUii of siU yorn, noth aud Knrps 


1 ("ir 

1 Qunniitj )n lbs 

Vnluo in Bs 

KHr, 00 

1 

1,000,009 

30,74,650 

ItWlO 07 

070,010 

27,S1.35S 

1007 OS , 

305,723 

22,70,273 

IWB 09 

840,250 

3S 06,SS4 

lOO'I 10 , 

870,173 

30,75,540 

1010 11 . 

023,315 

40,03,305 

1011 12 

042,733 

41,83,770 

1012 13 

1,143,015 

40,03,005 

lOIJ 11 . 


45,81,705 


1 

- — - 


From this table it wull be seen that import - steadily inc.-vcx^- ' 
recent years , 

The most noticeable feature of this irrip:r :",:e is the rap o' 
quantity leceived fiom Japan In 1905-^/ ~i'tc of its ^ -- 

into Bombay wms Rs 60, c39 out of a total of nearlv Rs, ^ 

1913-14 it supplied goods to the value o: R- out of c 
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lakhs The foUo-nrmg table shows the principal importing countries and the 
value of the goods imported by each into Bombay — 


t 

Import of Yam, ICoils 
and Warps in tie 
year 

FroiD 

Umted 

Kingdom 

1 

From 

Italy 

From 

Austna i 
Himgarj 

1 I 

{ 

From J 

Egl-pt 1 

From 

Cluna, 

From 

Japan 


1 

Rs 

Ks 

Ks 

1 

Ks j 

Rs 

Rs 

1914-16 

1,98,466 

3,59,897 

‘3,298 

! 

1 50,723 

24,75,624 

1913 14 

2,80,679 

11,01,241 

2,665 j 

‘ 1 

2,62,501 

25,09,511 

1909 10 

5,66,333 

12,49,457 

1,42,703 j 

2,51,280 1 

1 1 

3,01,879 

9,91,689 

1905 06 

j 5,71,093 

i 

18,00,639 

10,68,773 

1 3,64,923 i 

' 1 


60,739 


From this table it will be clear how largely Japan has captured this 
market and how little the war has affected her supply, in spite of a fall from 
Rs 41f lakhs to Es 32 lakhs in the total amount imported into Bombay m 
1914-15 The supply from Italy was already steadily diminishing, and m 
1914-15 it fell from Rs 11 lakhs to Rs 3^ lakhs the decrease in the case of 
China and the United Kingdom is also noteworthy Imports from France 
also have fallen greatly during the last two or three years The large and 
increasing demand for spun silk is explained by the fact that it is supplied in 
warps and skeins ready prepared Large quantities of Japanese spun-silk 
yam and warps find their way from Bombay Port to the Bombay Presidency 
and to the Punjab, and the yarn is also used m the Madanpura quarter of 
Benares city In the Bombay Presidency the yam of the Fujigasu Spi nnin g 
Co IS used at Poona for the weft thread on a warp of Chinese silk In 
Ahmedabad the use of such silk is said to have greatly increased of recent 
years, the quantity of reeled silk having decreased In that city the Vijay 
Weaving Works (employing 21 fly-shuttle looms) uses, besides mercerised 
cotton, a certain quantity of Japanese spun-silk yam (from the Kanegafuchi 
Spinning Co) which is said to cost Rs 6 per lb (of 39 tolas), for the produc- 
tion of plain siutings, for which the demand is said to be greater than the 
supply, owing to the difficulty of getting labour and to the high price of the 
yam In Surat both the Kanegafuchi and the Fujigasu silks (both yam and 
warps) are in use, the chief importer being not a silk merchant but a general 
store-keeper Here a spun-silk warp is combined with a mercerised cotton or 
spim-silk weft, and one weaving-master combines a thread of spun-silk with 
two of Chinese sillr (Meang) for'a warp, using Chinese silk (klmchow) for 
the weft The woven cloth is exported to Burma Most of the silk which is 
sent to the Punjab goes first to Amritsar, from which centre it is distributed 
to Multan, Ludhiana, Peshawar, etc Spun silk from the Fujigasu Co is 
found in Amritsar and Multan, but only Swiss spun silk appears to be in 
use at Peshawar The price of the Japanese article is said to be 60 for 5^ 
seers m Amritsar and it is used for manufacturing chaddars and turbans or 
for suitings The Kashmir Weaving Co , Amritsar, formerly made use of 
Japanese spun-silk yarn, but their agents in Bombay are now sending them 
another kind whidh bears only the label of the Bombay firm of agents It 
IS, however, from the David Sassoon Alhance Mill in Bombay It is supplied 
in the same count as the Japanese article (140/2 metric) and appears entirely 
to satisfjr the recipients This MiU, I understand, mostly spins yams of 
counts 140/2 and 210/2, and very rarely of any other count The price' is, 
in Bombay, Rs 4 to Rs 4-2 per lb , whereas that of the Shanghai-spun yam 
of the same count and denomination is Rs 4-8 per lb , and of me Japan-spun 
3’am, again of the same count and denomination, Rs 4-6 per lb ft'should 
therefore be only a matter of advertising the Bombay Mills’ article sufficiently 
in the Indian market to achieve the substitution of this article on the looms 
for the Japanese goods so commonly in use in the Punjab 

In Multan there is a considerable demand for spun silk, which is either 
combined with cotton, or is used for a warp with a weft of Bokhara or 
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Clniu'se (Hoiiig) Llie latter kind of cloth selling for Ra 1-G to Rs 2 a 
vard In the Madras Presideney spun silk was given a trial a few years 
ago. and appears to have been generally rejected on the ground that it 
would not lake dyes well This seems to have been the experience of the 
merchants of most of the largest silk eentres in the Presidency, such as 
Conjeeveram, Salem, Tnchinopoly and Kurabakonam At the last-men- 
tioned place, howe^cr, one of the principal importers speaks of obtaining 
further supplies of it, owing to the high prieo of reeled silks at present 
The onh impoitant centre of the Madras Presidency wdiich still seems 
to u‘^ sjiun silk in an> quantitj is Maduia, and even there only a small 
peiccntagc of the total qu.intity of silk used is spun, and it is admitted that 
the d^cs — which .ire aniline onl> — are not fast ujion this kind of silk In 
this jdace onh Milan warps appear to be used, so that apparently no Japanese 
^pun silk, oi at am rate only a negligible quantity, is used in this Presidency 
The a\ciagc ^e<lll^ value of these articles impoited into Madras wms from 
P)0i-0G to^l 000-10 a little undei Rs 7,000, and from 1910-11 to 1914-15 a 
little mer the same amount The imjiort rose, howevei, in 1912-13 and 
1013-14 to Rs 1G 740 and Rs 13,270 lespettnely, owing to consignments 
from Jajian which fiist aimed in those years Previous to 1910^-11 the 
pnncijial exporting count n was, aftci the United Kingdom, Austria- 
llungan (Tree Ports) and in 190.5-0G Ital^ In 1912-13, 1913-14 and 1914-15 
the ^aluc of the Jaiiancsc consignments was Rs 9,450, Rs 5,200 and Rs 5,200 
resjiectnch the \alue of the imjiorts from the United Kingdom in the same 
^ears being Rs G.G4G, Rs 7 G57 and Rs 839 lespectuely, these two countries 
liniding between them the total inijioit The dajianese consignments to this 
PresidciuN ma^ howe\cr. Ixi icgaided ns in thenatuieof samples, and the 
compnratnch l.irge im|>orts of the 'seais 1912-13 and 1913-14 are not likely 
to be equalled in tlic nc.ir future unless spun silk is adopted much more 
extonsneU than at piescnt owing to the high puces ruling for leeled silks'*" 
Spun silk fioiii Swil/ci 1.111(1 IS used in the Punjab and is said to cost 
Rs 10 a seer (hod Italian silk waste \ain (“Stag” Brand) is also used in 
Amnts.ar in smallci quantities, but does not appear to go to Peshawar, 
where howe\er. the .'swiss .irticle is used foi embroideiy, foi the padding of 
gold thro.id .ind for the mnnufactuie of /mras or maihands. a web-cloth for 
starves etc , made by a rough process of knitting upon a wooden frame t The 
s.iine kind of articles, rjz , nznrhand<! and jynjmidd^ (knitted haii-nets), are also 
made fiom silk waste ^aln at Amritsar A certain amount of Italian spun 
silk apiicars also to be used in the Bomb.iy Piesidency, and some is said to go 
to Ben. ires Shanghai also supplies a cheap w'arp, though I have not come 
ac ross it in actual use It w ill thus be seen how w idely and for what various 
purposes spun silk and waste jam is used, both on account of its comparatl^e 
cheapness and on account of its comcnience, since not only does it not require 
winding into -sarious qualities of good or waste, as in the case of most reeled 
silk, Init it can also be obtained ready for use in the form of a warp 

There docs not appear to be anv special characteristic of the Japanase 
bi.inds which recommends them to the Indian buyer All qualities, from the 
finest possible to the thick coarse yarn used in the Punjab for azdrhands, etc , 
are sunjdied by Italy and as has been mentioned above, the product of the 
Bombay Infills appears entirely able to take the place of the Japanese goods 
The only reason whj the Japanese article has achieved so great a popularity 
(the extent of which may be judged from the import figures) appears to be the 
energy of the Japanese exporters, w'ho through their agents in India have 
flooded the maiket with the right article at the right time S Manzato, of 
B G Gorio and Co , Bombay, ascribes the success of the Japanese over the 
Italian article to cheap labour in the former country, but I kave not been able 
to compare tlie prices of Japanese and Italian spun silk of exactly the same 
quality, and without such a comparison it is impossible to judge how far this 
IS the case Italy, however, appears sometimes to experience a certain amount 
of difficulty in obtaining sufficient material, and on occasion imports consign- 
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meuts of A\aste silk from Kaslniiir It is difficult to saj ^Mtll auy certainty 
■u’hether the demand for such silk in India will continue to increase That it 
is doing so in the Pun-jab at piesent is bc;sond doubt, and it also appears to be 
the case in the Bombay Presidency It is possible, houeier, that silk-dealers 
in those provinces tmH finally come to the same conclusion as those in the 
Madras Presidenc}* and inll re]ect it in faiour of reeled silk At present, 
howeAer, the compare tuelv high prices ruling for reeled silks of all kinds 
leads to the conclusion that a still greater increase in the demand for spun 
silks will follow, and there is no reason to suppose that for the present an> 
decrease is to be expected in the total quantity of this material imported into 
India 


Goods of sjll mwed 'lath othei mnieiwls 

9 Articles of this nature are supplied chieflv by France, Italy, Germany 
and the United Kingdom and in consequence of the war there was a very 
heavy fall m the amount imported last vear The figures for the last ten 
years show an increase in this class of goods, the average import for the five 
years ending 1908-09 being about Rs 301 lakhs and that for the five years 
ending 1913-14 nearly Rs 38 lakhs The value of such goods imported in 
that year reached over Rs 50 lakhs, but in 1914-15 it fell to less than Rs 161 
lakhs The shares borne bv the principal importing countries in 1913-14 
were — Germany Rs 164 lakhs France Rs 14 lakhs United Kingdom Rs 10 
lakhs, and Italy Rs lakhs All these countries have participated in the 
increase in recent years except France whose trade has remained on much the 
same level as it was in 1904-05 Hongkong, which was formerly a competitor, 
has dropped to comparative insignificance in the last few veafs Japan has 
not as yet seriously contested this trade Of the principal countries che war 
has affected the United Kingdom most seriously and Italv least The imports 
of the former fell from Rs 10 lakhs to Rs 80 000 in value whereas those of 
Italy fell only from Rs 7\ to Rs 4 lakhs Germani’s imports fell from 
Rs 164 to Rs 3 lakhs and those of France from Rs 144 to Rs 6 lakhs in 
value 

The demand for th*ese articles seems to be greatest in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the Puniab There must be a considerable export of this nature 
from Bombav Port to Amntsar and Delhi where they are sold in large 
quantities Thev include silk flowered grenadines from Switzerland cotton 
and silk goods of various kinds from France and mutation silk sans from 
Austria-Hungary these bemg of cotton embroidered with silk and imitation 
gold thread Details of these articles will be given later when we come to 
deal with the Puniab import of manufactured silk German mixed velvets 
and satm were also imported in large quantities until the outbreak of the 
war Mr Ghamat of the Bombay Customs Department has kindlv collected 
a number of samples of these and forwarded them to me The satins are of 
all kinds — ^plam or self-coloured corded satm brocade satm embroidered 
wth silk spots and flowers, and figured satm brocade similarlv embroidered 
varying in pnce from about 8|<f. to Is 3|^ per vard They are sold m 
ien^hs of 32-3 yards or 35-6 yards, the widths varymg from 16^ to 24 inches 
They all agree however, in the brilliance of their dyes, the hideousness of 
their coloiir-effects and the cheapness and flimsmess of their material 
The velvets are apparently of cotton or cotton-backed silk and are 
supplied m lengths of 25 to 30 vards The former cost 11^ to ISd 
per yard in width of 18 inches- the latter varv from Is 4^ to Is Bd 
per vard, the widths being 174 to 18 mches There is a verv wide range 
of colours — blue, purple cerise green bottle-green, chocolate light and dark 
violet scarlet light and dark, black -jetblack and gold The ingenuitv shown 
in preparing the sample boxes of these velvets is especially noteworthy the 
goods bemg set out m the most stnkmg possible way. I do not know of anv 
reason whv all these articles should not be manufactured m India if a market 
continues for such inferior goods In the Puniab to which these articles 
largely go, the popular taste appears to subordinate durabilitr and quality 
to briUiance of colouring and cheapness and it certainlv ought to be possible 
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Sill pit Cl -aoiul'-, 

10 '1 be i<'l.il iiiipori ol piiri' silk g<M)ds into Jjonlba^ in 1914-15 was 
\ lined at K*. l.OU l.ikbs 'allowing a detnaM' of o\ei ]?s 20 laklis from the 
prisedinu \eir (lit* I .i''(ei 11 touiOrie*. •-iippK well o\er !)0 per cent of tbe 
whole iinoiiiii (he fall e.iiiiiol wlmlh be a*'! i died to (be war, and it should 
probibh be piriK n A rred (o (lit* giownig toiiipet ition tif mercerised cotton 
L'o’d*- in (hi inirlicl \ ihs'iei*-" was .dieadi ap])arent in 1913-14, though 
this (hieJlv iffeiied not the Hoiiib n hid (be Mtirina market, which in tbe case 
ot U'^’d “I ihi- til SI np( loll Ksenes aboiii 30 jier cent of the total import 
into India I ntd tint \i ii. bov.e\er, imports dniing (be last ten jenrs }m\e 
shown a i.uih sii id\ inirt*'ise, die \ due liaMiig i nen from ]^s G9 lakhs in 
n, I I'lkbs in 1012 1.3 'I'be tollowing table gi\cs (be total 
\.ilue oi sdiv pu-<egiv)ds imported int*) Homha\ dining \nrious \(Mrs. and 
till sjj ,r« h true h\ (lietliK*! importing (onntries. for ctimparison — 
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It will hi sen dial J leiub gtHids, altei losing tbcii oiiginal position in 
the 111 irlvfi l< 11 yeais .igo, ha\e sime then lemaincd lairly stead} until last 
\< ii 'J be odu‘i diiec eoiintiies ba\e all bad some sbaie in supplying tbe 
imieised dem.ind, hilt .laji.inese aitick's now amount to neaily one half of 
die total impoit ol jaire silk goods 'J'he sutcess of tbe Japanese goods 
eiMs to he dm , more than am thing else, to the aptitude shown by that couu- 
tr\ in biting tbe siipph e\aeil\ to (be demand, as in tbe case oi silk yarns 
.ind w.iijis, and to tlie \aiiet\ of the articles which it jnils upon the market 
It IS said dial .Japan(*so agents \isiL (be iiieubants in JJombay, and other of 
the duel sdk (ciitres ol India, evei} few months and cnquncpnto the exact 
n.iiiiie of the demand, the jiailuidai (yjie ol sdk cloth most readily sold, and 
e\en (lie p.iilitidai ji.ittcins most suited to the public taste The style and 
(jii.diti ol tbe .M///S and otliei ai tides oi clothing most in fashion is carefully 
obsened, and Iresh ji.itleiiis adajitcd to the populai taste of the moment are 
legiilaily e\poited to India AVlieio other tountnes monopolise the markets 
with goods of a jiarticidai description, no time is lost in manufacturing and 
piitting upon the maiket articles of the same or similar nature and pattern 
'J'eii }eaih ago all (bo lloweied sdk (JiOhahu) imported into India came from 
J'raiae Now (be whole supply comes Jiom Japan The same is true of 
d.imask Some w’hilo embossed satin, foi wdiich there is not so great a 
dem.ind, sldl comes liom ]''iante, hut it is said to cost nearly 50 per cent 
more lb. in tin* .Jap.incse article 'I'lic following list of the dilTerent kinds of 
sdk jnece-goods imjioiLcd fiom Japan into Bombay will give some idea of the 
e\tent and variety ol tbe tiade — gnvzc (flow^ercd, chicken, plain, khaka, 
.s.itin pati, chokdi), V(f) (plain, (lowered, chicken, dona, diirnnga, painted, 
lainbow), nepe (plain, chicken, khaka, painted), laimvez (roll, plain, 
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duranga, ohokcli, Ratiii pat3, watered, gojd-emhroidered) , 'pmPOf'))U (plain, 

satm pati, chokdi, rainbow, chatai, chicken), 

With this list may be compared the following list of silk articles imported 
Irom Cluna — gatfot (plain and dowered), gauze (plain and dowered), atlas, 
cre'pe, yaj (plain and dowered), hozim, Lustnn, and saUn (all plain and 
dowered), satin inashiv (striped and dve striped), tanchoi, izar, holders, 
saris-golas — {xe, bordeied sans), and du-petas (generally of paj), besides 
cheap piece-goodis of wild silk 

For pa'j m j^articular, both plain and dowered, thei'e is a large market 
This is also proauced by the Bombay Mills, but the general complaint is made 
that the Mills work on conservative lines and are much less ready than the 
Japanese to bring out new patterns They are consequently less able to 
supply the^ market with the particular patterns and kinds of silk cloth most 
in demand at the moment 


The extent to which Japan has captured the trade in these articles is 
instanced by the fact that the goods ol that country have retained their 
position in the market, in spite ot the price having gone up from 25 per cent 
to 75 pel cent owing to the war The silk trade appears to be the barometei 
ot financial prosperity in the United States of America, and at the present 
time her demand for Japanese goods has so enormously increased that prices 
have risen very high, yet none the less Japanese silk piece-goods far out- 
numbered those of any other country in the Indian market during 1914-15 
The superior method and organization of the Japanese trade is shown 
not only in such important matters as the adaptation of suppl}'^ to demand 
but also- in the attention paid to the smallest details ot good management 
For example, aU the silk goods from Japan arrive at Bombay Port carefully 
packed in tm-lined cases This is not the case with any of the Shanghai or 
other Chinese silk manufactures Similarly, all heavy Japanese silKs bear 
a Government stamp giving the weight of the article, revealing more careful 
supemsion than is elsewhere provided 


I cannot ventui-e any opinion as to how far this organization is the result 
of private enterprise, and now far it is due to Government intervention, but 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that the trade in Indian silk goods cannot 
hope, without organization, to compete with the highly organized trade of 
Japan Whether, so organized, it can compete with any success, will depend 
upon the industrial conditions prevaihng in these two countries The success 
ot the Japanese goods is sometimes referred to the cheaper and more efficient 
labour wtuch is said to be available in that country, but there is no clear 
evidence that labour in India, similarly organized, could not be as efficient 
as that of Japan Nor would such a condition by any means explam the 
greater diversity and variety of Japanese goods, and the frequent failure m 
this country to supply the public with what it needs The demand prevail- 
ing in North-West India for finely- woven and highly-finished silk piece-goods 
has been met, almost entirely, from outside, through imports from Japan 
and China, the supply received from Benares or'the Bombay Mills being com- 
paiatively very small, and that obtained from the local looms almost negli- 
gible. It is, of course, possible that superior organization is not the root 
cause of the J apanese success, but only a contributory factor, the fundamental 
reason lying in the difference of conditions of labour in the two countries 
This would be the case if the Japanese labourer is compelled by circumstanc^ 
to work in the silk industry at a lower wage, when the Indian labourer is able 
to employ himself more profitably in other industries Whether this is so 
or not is a question which can only be answered by a study on the spot of the 
conditions prevailing in Japan If it should be found to be the case it is 
obvious that although organization must always be beneficial, success m this 
particular industry must rest with the country which is able to put its goods 
on the market at the lowest price Sentimental considerations will certainly 
not go very far in persuading an intending customer to pay more for an article 
which he might obtain at a lower price In this connection I may be allowed 
to quote !Mr Cummuig’s “ Review of the Industrial Position and Prospects in 
Bengal in 1908 ” — “ At a tune when so much is said and written about the 
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feuppoi’t of local mdustnes, Bengali ladies of the better class are purchasing 

sai ti> 01 (Jhinese silk manutactui'ed m Japan and sold m Ualcutoa in piu- 
leience to tlie Calcutta oi tlie Jienaies pioducts ' "'inis is not only true ol 
iJeugal, — and indeed 1 sec no reason wny tlie case should be otbeiwise, oi wuy 
Japan should not enjoy the iiuits oi its superior industry and initiative, n 
these are the causes oi its success Unless, nowevei, conoitions ol laboui are 
so diheient in this country as to preclude successlui competition, there is no 
reason why an etioit should not be made, by means o± sound organization, to 
put to then lull use the natural lesources oi this country, which in the case 
oi silk are very considerable 


Othei st/L manu/aciuies and silL substitutes 

11 Othei articles ot silk manutacture are of small importance -They 
include thread tor sewing, and amounted m value to Its l,U:i,765 in iQli-lo 
Ihe United Kingdom, Japan and Germany are the principal exporting comi- 
tiies, supplying about bO per cent, 20 per cent and 16 per cent res- 
pectively in lyl3-14, though last year Urerman goods amounted only lo 
about ^ per cent oi the whole, Japanese goods rising to about JO 
per cent Besides silk goods, however, mention must be made ot mer- 
cerised cotton yarn, and piece-goods ot cotton and artihciai silk 
These articles have only been separately recorded in the returns since 
last year ana it is, therefore, not possible to compare the amounts 
imported previously They aie now oi considerable importance, imports 
ot merceiised cotton into Bombay amounting in 1914-15 to 1,539,324 
lbs , valued at Rs 23,42,741, and oi goods ot cotton and artificial silk to a 
value ot Rs 3,47,877 it may be mentioned here that artificial silk is also 
irequently used tor the embroidery on Japanese piece-goods, sold as piiiv 
silk This IS an abuse all the moie difficult to check m that petty dealers in 
this country are very irequently ignorant as to what is, and what is not umI 
silk Thus for example spun silk is often regarded as no more real silk than 
artificial silk or even mercerised cotton, and would certainly be classed iMth 
those articles, by many such dealers, as a silk substitute It voiild be ii 
decided check upon a deception which trades upon this ignoraiia' it u veie 
possible for all pure silk articles, whether of spun or ot reeled silk« to be 
stamped as such at the time of clearing the goods at the Customs Articles 
of cotton and artificial silk are, of course, acknowledged as such, vuul .ne so 
lecorded in the returns They come mostly from England o V a Knit 3 per 
cent of the total import being received from other cour-tr-es, iniporls into 
Karachi of the same kind of goods amounted in vrdue to Ks. lo 8^4 almost 
entirely from the United Kingdom 
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None of these importers have ordinarily any direct dealings ivilhjJie silk 
inei chants in the motiissil The latter instruct their agents to buy"* silk on 
01 del thiough the brokers, of whom there are said to be about a dozen in 
Bombay, tno or three of them conducting most of the business The more 
businesslike of the mofussil merchants leceive intimations from time to 
time of the latest shipments of silk and the kinds received, their qualities 
and prices The agents in Bombay nearly always buy on commission and 
■\eiy rarely on their own risk The brokers are said to get \ per cent com- 
mission on their purchases from the importing firms The agents probably 
obtain about 1 per cent commission, but reliable information on this head is 
difficult to obtain The mofussil merchants are sometimes only dealers in 
silk, 'impoi ting from Bombay in the manner described, and selling the raw 
mateiial to the actual emplo 3 ’’ers of weavers, who are smaller merchants in 
the town Sometimes, however, they prepare the silk for weaving, employ- 
ing winders, dyers, thiowsters and pirn-winders, and selling the raw silk 
read,v-prepared for the loom Elsewhere these piocesses are left to the actual 
employers of the Aveavers Sometimes, again, the mofussil importers are 
Ihemselves the employ eis of the weavers, keeping a number of looms at work 
in the nature of a small factoiy Details of these various methods will be 
found elsewheie. the practice varying from province to province and ei’^en 
from toAvn to tovm The disadvantages of a system which leaves the import 
trade in raw material destined to supply a very large area in the hands of an 
inconsiderable numbei of individuals are obnous In some places, where the 
influence of a single importer, who is interested in a particular commodity, is 
paramount, those who are actually concerned in the silk industry are liable 
to be unable to obtain anything but that particular commodity, though it may 
cease to be the article which is most suitable for their purposes This parti- 
cularly affects the Indian raw mateiial, for whereas the Japanese and Chinese 
goods are the jiarticular concern of several important firms, lery little interest 
IS now taken in pushing the Indian goods on the market In many places 
Mysore raw silk is totally unknown, and in others the quality and quantity 
of Bengal silk lequired cannot easily be obtained Were there any organiza- 
tion. conducted on stiictly business lines, for the better advertising of all 
kinds of Indian raw silk, it is fairly certain that a number of markets could 
be supplied which at present are ignorant of, or cannot obtain such material, 
nlthouffh it is at least as suitable for their purposes as the kinds of foreign 
law silk now being imported 


Internal Tiade 

13 Besides the imports of foreign silk by sea Bomba}'' received in 1914-15 
1,987 lbs of foreign raw silk by coasting vessels and 449 maunds by rail Of 
the coastAvise import 1,137 lbs came from Kathiawar, and the remainder was 
shared about equallv between Burma and the other British Ports within the 
Bombav Presidency Nearly the whole of the import by rail is recorded as 
hamng been received from Mysore As has been seen from the table given 
above" Bombay received during that year, according to the official returns, 
raw silk, foreign and Indian, to the A-alue of nearly Rs 4^ lakhs,* and manu-^ 
factures valued at about Es 33,000 by rail, and nearly Rs 32 000 by coasting* 
vessels The principal sources of supplv were Mvsore which is recorded as 
having sent 440 maunds of foreign and 109 maunds of Indian raw silk of a 
total value of oinr Rs 2 lakhs and Madras, which was responsible for Indian 
raw silk to the value of Rs 14 lakhs The laree import of foreism raw silk 
from Mvsore is inexplicable, for a similar though smaller import ^61 maundsl 
IS recorded in the piecedins: vear (1913-14), in soite of the fact that Mvsore 
imported (according to the official returns) less than 80 maunds of such silk 
dunng the five imars endinsr 1913-14 Unless therefore that State receives 
larse supplies of foreiem raw silk bv road from neischbouring ternton^ _and^ 
asain exports them (which is extremely unlikelv), there appears to be a serious 
mistake in the official returns 




Excludmg'j^he suppose^ consignment from C^'cutt^ referred to on page 4 
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Outside the Bombay Presidency by far the largest consumer of foreign 
law silk IS the Punjab The total import of such silk into Bombay Port 
amounted last year to over 2 million lbs , after deduction of exports Of this 
quantity ratbei over ^ million lbs are recorded as having been exported by 
rail to places within the Presidency, and rather under ^ million lbs to other 
Presidencies Bombay Port Town, therefore, is left with a net import foi 
its own consumption of about half the total import — or 1 million lbs This 
hgure IS however subject to very large deductions for the reasons given on 
page 2 above, large quantities of silk oeing exported by passenger tram 
The following table gives the amount, in maunds, of foreign raw silk imported 
by rail and coastwise into the undermentioned provmces from the Bombay 
Presidency, practically the Avhole amount being, of course, from Bombay 
Port — 


Export of foreign raw silk from Bombay to 


Ptmjab (by rail) 

Sind (by coast and rail) 

Nizam’s Territory (by rail) 

United Provmces (by rad) 

(kmtral Provmces (by rail) 

Madras (by coast and rad) 

Others (by coast and rad) 

Total 


1914 16 

1 

1913 14 

1909 10 

1906 06 

Mds 

1 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

4,292 

3,920 


4,113 

094 

1,036 

956 > 

1,284 

196 

294 

186 

280 

123 

120 

4,034 


103 

150 


104 

35 

49 

179 

3 

49 

41 

90 

1 

46 

6,492 

5,615 

6,044 

6,830 


The ultimate destination of the large quantity recoided in 1909-10 as con- 
signed to the United Provinces was pr^ably the Punjab Piom this table it 
will be seen that the imports of foreign silk into that province have remained 
fairly steady, and that it legularly consumes about three-quarters of the whole 
export from Bombay Presidency, or about one-sixth of the total quantity im- 
ported mto Bombay The lemaming two-sixths are divided between Gujarat 
and Kathiawar on the one hand and the remaining provinces and other places 
Avithin the Presidency on the other hand From the above table it will appear 
that the consumption of foreign silk imported from Bombay by those pro- 
vinces has to a certain extent decreased As, however, Bombay is by far the 
laigest but not the only port which receives supplies of foreign raw silk by 
sea, it IS not safe to conclude that actual consumption in any province has 
decreased without taking into account all the sources of supply, which include 
inter-piovincial trade by rail These figures will be given in their appro- 
priate places Attention need only be drawn here to the fact that whereas 
the total import of the law material into Bombay Port has increased in recent 
•years, exports from the Port to other provinces, re-exports by sea, and exports 
to other places in the Presidency, have all, according to the Trade Eetums, 
decreased The conclusion that the Port Town is now absorbing a very greatly 
increased quantity of the raw material itself, which more than counter- 
balances the decreases in other centres, is not a feasible one, for there is no 
other evidence of such an enoi’mous increase in consumption On the other 
hand, it is beyond question that the use of foreign raAv silk in the Madras 
Presidency has greatly increased and that Presidency draws its supplies 
A eiA largely from Bombay As has been shown in the table above the recorded 
export to Madras is a trivial one The only conclusion, therefore, is that only 
.1 portion of the railborne trade is recorded in the Returns, and most of the 
one million lbs of foreign raw silk which appears from the oflBcial figures to 
liai'e been used up in the Port Town, was really distributed among the other 
proA iTices or the remainder of the Bombav Presidency, and went partly to the 
silk-centres of Madras, the export being effected by passenger tram or by post 
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Siinilaily, it is probable that foreign silk manufactures are largely sent 
out of Bombay by the same methods, so that the recorded figures for railboine 
aud coastwise trade in such goods cannot in this case also be taken as more 
than a very rough indication of their movements The principal recipients 
are the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agia and Oudli by rail, and 
Sind by coastwise trade A smaller quantity goes regularly also to the 
Nizams Territory, and occasional consignments are obtained by the Central 
ProMiices, Madras, and other provinces The subjoined table shows the^ 
total quantitj’-, in maunds, recorded as having been exported from Bombay to 
other provinces by rail — 


Foreign jHccc goods exported bj mil from 
Bombnj lo 

1014 16 

1913 14 

1909 10 

1005 00 


Mdfl 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

riinjnb 

770 

1,403 

1,730 

1,459 

United ProMiiees 

374 

804 

404 

244 

Otlier ])ro\ iiiees 

100 

134 

102 

162 

Totaf 

1,244 

1,901 

2,206 

1,866 

TOT^L^ALUF Rs 

4,29,602 

0,37,739 

7,88,189 

6,11,230 


The use of foreign silk manufactures in the Punjab appears therefoie to 
haie decreased heavily last j’^ear, the amount in use in the United Provinces 
having, on the other hand, lemamed fairly steady Besides this quantity 
expoited by rail, Sind leceives a legular supply by coastwise trade from 
Bombay Poit This amounted in value to Rs 1,^,000 in 1914-16, and here 
again a decrease is evident, the figuie reaching a little over Rs 3 lakhs in 
1905-06 and over 2 lakhs in 1909-10 Fiom these figures, if they could be 
consideied leliable, it would appear that the general use of foreign manu- 
factuied silk is deci easing This conclusion can haidly be drawn, however, 
in view of the undoubted fact that the imports of such articles into British 
India have heavily increased during the last few years It is true that 
ie-ex]ioi ts of such silk have also increased and rose in value from Rs 4^ lakhs 
in 1909-10 to Rs 10 lakhs in 1913-14, but this goes very little way in account- 
ing foi an increase which amounted to over Rs 70 lakhs, of which more than 
four-fifths went through Bombay Port It appeals therefore that the figures 
for railborne trade of recent veais are veiy incomplete and lecord only a 
portion of the whole trade 

The tiade in Indian manufactured silk is on a small scale Bombay 
Port leceives these articles from Calcutta, Mysore and the Punjab, and exporte 
to the United Provinces, Central Provinces, and Nizam’s Territory The 
total impoits in 1914-15 amounted only to about Rs ^ lakh in value, and weie 
mainly received from Calcutta by rail and Kathiawar by coastwise trade The 
total exjiorts amounted only to about Rs 12,000 in value In 1913-14 the 
Port received 100 maunds, valued at Rs 1 lakli, from Calcutta and Mysore by 
rail, besides a small amount by coastwise vessels, and exported 46 maunds, 
valued at Rs 33,000, to the Central Provinces, etc In 1909-10 the total 
import (from Punjab, Mysore, etc ), was valued at nearly Rs 1-^ lakhs, and the 
total export (to the United Provinces, Nizam’s Territory, etc ), at over Rs 1 
lakh In 1905-06 the imports (from Calculta, etc ), were only valued at about 
Rs 30,000, but 1,614 maunds valued at over Rs lOf lakhs, were exported by 
lail, and over Rs ^ lakh’s worth by coast, to the United Provinces, Punjab, 
Nizam’s Temtoiy, and other places It is evident therefore that the trade in 
Indian manufactured silk has very seriously declined, and so far as concerns 
Bombay Port is now of very small importance 

• 14 Witliin the Bombay Presidency the most important movements of 
silk a ie_the 'exports of foreign raw material from Bombay Port These in 
vor^ i; ' ^ 
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inclian raw material on the looms Exports from Bombay Port are generally 
of foreign piece-goods to the East Deccan block (Ahmednagar, Sholapur and 
Bijapur), while this block generally sends articles of Indian manufacture to 
the West Deccan (Poona and Satara) and elsewhere These latter were 
valued in lOlI-lS at Rs 25,000 and in 1913-14 at Rs 13,770 Silk looms 
appear to have practically ceased to work in Ahmednagar, there fotd Shbla- 
pur and Bijapui must be almost wholly responsible for this outptit, and it iS 
piobable that these places make greater use of Indian raw material than is 
the case elsewhere in the Piesidency 


Silk Industry 

15 Apart fiom the official figures for recorded transactions in silk, local 
enquiry shons that ]n’actically no Indian raw silk is used in Surat, Ahmeda- 
bad or Poona j\Ir Nissim’s estimate of tlie quantity of this material con- 
sumed in the Bombay Poit Town lias alreadj"^ been given The Chhoi Silk 
^Iill Co Ltd , has kindly supplied the following figures, showing- its oAvn 
consumption of law silk, chiefly Bengal and China, and outturn of silk 
clotli during the five j’^ears ending 30th June 1915 In addition to raw silk 
this Concern also consumes Mill Spun Silk, from silk waste, and cotton yarn 


Year 

Silk consumed 

Silk cloth produced 


i?s a p 

Rs a p ' 

1011 

1,38,053 3 8 

3,36,389 0 0 

1012 

78,769 7 4 

3,28,068 0 10 

1013 

80,700 14 0 

3,14,307 2 6 

1914 

00,194 16 0 

2,02,413 0 8 

lOlfi 

00,110 11 11 

2,27,970 7 3 

Totai. 

4,23,885 3 11 

14,08,203 11 2 


No indication is given of the proportion of Bengal raw silk to China raw 
silk so consumed Mr Nissim’s estimate of the Indian raw silk consumed by 
the rest of the Presidency is as follows — Ahmednagar, Sholapur and Chita- 
pur 28,000 lbs , Rs 2 lakhs — Yeola 15,000 lbs , Rs 1 lakh — ^Hubli, Dharwar 
and Bagalkote 85,700 lbs , Rs 6 lakhs Adding the estimated amount of con- 
sumption in Bombay City (viz , 71,400 lbs — Rs 5 lakhs), the total quan- 
tity of this material consumed in the Bombay Presidency during 1914-15 
amounted to about 200,000 lbs , valued at roughly Rs 14 lakhs There is 
nothing to indicate the source of this silk, but it may be con-jectured that 
Hubli and Dharwar receive supplies from Mysore vid, Harihar, by which 
loute, according to the Returns for the Rail borne Traffic of the Mysore State, 
333 maunds or 27,472 lbs of Indian raw silk were exported in 19r4-15 
During the first three quarters of 1915-16 the export by this route- was 404 
maunds or 33,330 lbs of raw silk (excluding waste), an increase which veiy 
possibly means that Hubli and Dharwar are now, owing to the high price 
of China silk, drawing upon Mysore more heavily than was formerly the 
case for the supply of the Indian material Similarly, Sholapur may also 
receive supplies of Mysore raw silk, either via Harihar or vid Hindupur 
The export from Mysoie State by the former route is a large one, amounting 
to 1,400 maunds or 115,500 lbs in 1914-15, and during the first three quarters 
of 1915-16 to 1,709 maunds or 140,992 lbs The total export of this mateiial 
from Mysore during 1914-15 by these two routes (which lead in the direction 
of' the Bombay Presidency, the third route, Bisanatham, going towards 
Madras) amounted to 142,972 lbs , and in the first three quarters of 1915-16 
to 174,322 lbs If Mr Nissim’s estimate is correct, it is probable that this 










ionMclouit>i\ inmM-o \\u' pvico of iho i;u\ inalcri.il. Tlie reiil calisCs of ilai 
(Icilmc of tlu' ni(iu''(r\, huumoi, appoai to be tiic follo\Mng — 

(1) 'llic lompiMiiioii til tlio (’ollon Mills wliidi p.^ tlicir bands belter 

{'2) I In* l.iiiuii’ ot I Ilf oiiipi(t\ (M s of tlic \\e,i\fis to iciogiii7c the change III 
diMiund .nid nd.ijit llifin^-ehes (n i( 'J'lie dffUMSf in deni.ind asenbed to the 
f.iilurf ul tbf tnoiiMHin iwo mmis ago is |ai inoic likclj to be due to a change 
ui Ihf nalme of tint dciiiand. ior the ncighboui ing centre of Surat has 
f\[ crn'iiKsl no •-mli dis rc’isf 'I'in* nififliants aie \er} unwilling to set then 
hxtnis lo work upon aiulhiiig ('\('cpt in b gold-einbioidored .wm of tlie kind 
111 inni'u tun d ))\ ihcir hither-', the diaii.iiKl for whieli is lerlainly a limited, 
. 111(1 ]> 0 '''ibl\ .1 (hsi( isiiig one (biK t oi o pei-'niis in the town aie now’ able, 
It is il!fi:f(i to *-('1 the looms lot partuiilai p.ittci ns, and the ordinary inanu- 
l..(tuif (oitsists ot ibis \fr\ tine gold embroidcieil silk cloth, woven in 
st.ind'iid pittciiis uid costing troiii Its 1.“) t<> jjs ."iO jicr jnccc of about one 
\ ird . I he women ot tin' town ,ne however largeh engaged upon the process 
known .'is hnutHouj in the course of wlmh knots .ire tied in llic cloth, and it 
Is then di)iju'd in d\e, snuietimes mole tlcin once, patterns being produced by 
tills metliod 'i be sill, iis,«(j for (],,s is Hoing foi the warp and Kakaria for 
the wt*ft iml tile nnmi f.'K tni( (1 cloth s^jK for Its KJ fora piece of 4r\ "^ards 
(!*} imhe> \\ide) and is ns(.<| foi m.ik'iiig 'Ibis kind of work is howev’er 

done sob'h b\ woiiiiii wlioeiinoiih Its :{ oi 1 .i month in this way, it does not 
tlu'refort .ifiiHt the geiwi il position of the indusiiv in the lowm 


(.t) '1 lie men h. lilts iluiiiselves 'i’herc' arc e.stimatcd to be from .lOO to 
l.tKKi of these in the ('it\ niO'ih men ot small t.ipital, — and by their lack 
of initiative .ind bnsiiu'ss cipu’itv tliev are ceit.iiiiK contributing to the 
deiline c(f the uulustrv in spite of (he tact that it is owned that Suiat 
innis out (heijier ‘ilk (doth iliaii Abmodab.id. .ind it is recognized that the 
old dem imi is df( n'lsing, ibev geimr.illv fail to make am attempt to meet the 
new dem. ind 'llnv .ire nn.ible or iiiiwilling to i.usc the pnj of the weaveis 
Miiplo.ed In tliem with the lesuU that the (’otlon Mills oftcr superior attrac- 
tions .111(1 etilue the W(aveis .ivvav from the silk-ltHims It is impossible not 
to leg.iid these' small emjdoveis of we.iveis as a serious diag upon the industiy 
ns I wlioh, ,ind tiun must ini'vitabh present an obstacle to any attempt to 
revive it 


(I't '1 be oniiie siipplv of sill; seems to be in the bands of one fnm, which 
lias ,1 br.ineb in Sbangli.ii .ind whieli n.iluiall) has an inteiosl in supplying 
( 'liiiiese mlk Jl is ven jiossilile that this is ])aitly the cause why the Indian 
r.iw m.iteri.il nevei ajijie.iis to be imjioitcd into Abnicdabad 

J .im convinced that the weavers, if combined together, could do far better 
for themselves tli.in is jiossiblc uiidei jncsent conditions The industiy is at 
jiicsent condiulcd in .i w.islefnl m.innei, the nnmbci of peisons who aic 
ja.ictieally nicic niKidlemcn being cMioimous It is a matter foi legret that 
‘killed hilk-weavers slionld be driven to woik in the Colton Mills, and con- 
i iilei ing the success of the silk industiy in Sural it can linidly be unavmidable 
Weie It possilile to eonstilute the weavers of this city into a Co-operative 
Union, on the lines of the Coniceveiam Weav'-ers’ Union in Madras, theie 
would, T think, be vciy good hope of vastly impioving the conditions now 
jnevaihng in Alimcdabad 

17 in Surat, on the other hand, the industiy is in a flouiisliing condition, 
though It has suffered a toinporaiy check fiom the unlavourable conditions 
bionglit about hy the war 'J'bc Inigcsl iniportei of China raw silk now 
impoits only hall the quantity winch he obtained from Bombay before its 
outbieak, .ind the firm of Sorabji Hormiisba Joslii and Co, winch employed 
some l.bo’wcavcis befoie the wai, now finds work for only about a scoie This 
IK largely because there was a large export of silk to Turkey, Jeddah and 
Mecca, the Polls of the Peisian Gulf, and Tunis, Algiers and Morocco 
‘ Watered Silk " (known as gauim snt) is manufactured by this fum in con- 
siderable quantity, and 90 per cent of tins kind of cloth was exported in this 
way to dilTercnl paiU of the Turkish Empire The demand for such cloth 
has ilieicfore pr.actically failed All the silk merchants of this towm agree, 
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OtliCT’ iiicrchniits of Surat manufacture silk cloth laigely or holly for 
the llurmcsc luaiket, one liaung a branch at Rangoon Minchow and “ laii ” 
(appaionlh best cjualitj Minchow) and coarse Meang aie used for these manu- 
lactures Japanese spun silk is also occasionally used The “ lari ” is woven 
into dhiip^<n ^\hlch costs Rs 7-S for a liingi of 2 yards by 42 inches Min- 
cho\\ IS ^^o\cn into hepnir, hingis of 7 or 8 3 nrds of 21 inches costing Rs 5-8 
iteang is used for infei lor bcpatis The prices of the raw silk are given as— 
///??Rs 17 per standard seer, Minchow Rs 14-12, Meang Rs 12-14 or Rs 12-6 
Other qualities of i^Icang are " H K ” at Rs 11-14, “ C K ” No 2 at Rs 12-8, 
and ‘ O C No 2 at Rs 12-2 Tlie employers are reported to pay the 
^\ca^c^s about Rs 10 for 50 local jnids (about 2 ft 4 ins), providing the raw 
material and gning adiances, but the rate appears to vary, for m one case 
the emplo 3 ci\ himself a ^^ca^cr, kept a written scale of pay varying accord- 
ing to the natiiic o'" (he cloth, riz , Rs 7 per 54 yards by 20 inches, Rs 7-8 for 
54 ^a^ds Ip 22 inches Rs G-12 for 54 jmrds by IS inches, and so on Owing 
do the dneisip, of the nidtlis of cloth manufactured in Surat, therefore, 
statements as to the amount of pay received by the weavers have to be accepted 
with caution The fact that theie does not seem to be the same lack of labour 
winch IS being experienced in Ahmedabad, however, makes it probable that 
the A\ca^els’ earnings arc higher in Surat than in that town One merchant 
IS said to buy finisbcd cloth diiect from the weavers themselves, who provide 
their own matenals The cloth is sent to Poona, where this merchant has a 
shop This method certainlv ajijiears to be more likely to conduce to the pros- 
perity of the yea\crs, supposing that they are able to obtain their raw silk 
^Mthout incinring large debts which is unlikely and also supposing that they 
icccnc the full price foi their doth, which (to ludge fiom the practice else- 
where) IS equally unlikely Tt may be doubted whether, without combination, 
the ^\ca^crs will c\or he aide to obtain the full profit of their labour under 
such a system 

Other kinds of silk manufactures in Surat — cloth woven of silk threads 
mixed Avith threads of mercerised cotton, etc, — have been mentioned else- 
where Enough has been said to sIioav the diversity of the manufactured 
articles and the wide range of maikets wdiich they are designed to supply 
XJndci the circumstances it is not at all surprising that whereas the silk indus- 
tip’ of Surat ivas at least until (he outbreak of war, in a very prosperous 
condition, that of Ahmedabad appears to haVe fallen into a steady decline 
Tlic latter city already depends largely on imports of foreign manufactures 
Japanese goods, in p.articular are greatly m demand Some of these are 
made in Japan, but dyed and finished in France before export to India 
Others are dyed in Bombnv oi in Surat Cloth from the Bombay Mills is also 
<;old but the Jaoanese articles are preferred, in spite nf the cheapness of the 
Mills cloth Various leasons are given for this preference — superiority of 
texture greater diirabilitv le'^s detei loration in washing and so on Japanese 
embroidered cloth is also sold m some ouantitv Indian gold-embroidered 
su 7 ?s are however still ahvavs in demand for marriage occasions, and such 
wns bordms fnr the same, and phenfas {i e , kamarbands) are always to be 
bought in this city 

18 The industry has declined not only m Ahmedabad, but also in Poona 
In that kovn there are now said to be onlv 1,000 weavers at work, where ten 
years ago there were double that number In the Ahmednagar district, where 
according to the census figures theie were 786 silk weavers and spinners in 
1011 silk weaving is already a thing of the past The flourishing condition 
of the industry in Surat, therefore must be regarded rather as an exception 
than as the rule in the Bombay Presidency The census figures for that 
Pi esidencv (including Sind) show a decrease from 46 779 persons engaged in 
carding, spinning and weaving silk in 1901 to 38 594 silk spinners and 
weavers m 1911 though the figures for the Bombav States show an increase 
from 4 290 to 5 543 On the other hand the number of persons engaged in 
the cotton hand-weaving industry was in 1901 onlv 227fl03, whereas the 
number of persons employed in spinning, weaving, and sizing cotton in 1911 
w^as 614 518 It appears therefore that while the entton hand-loom industn’^ 
has greatly increased m the Presidency, that of silk has seriouslj' declined 
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A comparison of the census figures for 1901 and 1911 shows further that all 
the chief silk centres of the Presidency have shared in this decline except 
Surat The figures for the nine principal silk-weaving districts are as 
follows — 


Distnct, 

1 

j 

1001 ! 

1911 

Silk carders, spinners 
and weavers , makers of 
silk braid and thread 

1 

Sdk spinners and weavers. 

1 

Surat ' 

1 

11,856 

13,209 

Bijapur 

1 9,183 

6,001 

Ahmedabad 

8,916 

7,336 

Dharwar 

6,693 

4,997 

Nasik 

3,201 

2,839 

Bclgatun 

1,688 

993 

Poona 

1,488 

1,231 

Sholapnr , . . , 

1,378 

328 

Ahmednagar 

811 

786 

Total 

44,103 

36,780 


Besides these, a certain number of persons, mostly women, are engaged 
on bandhana These amounted in 1901 to 528 in Ahmedabad and 183 in 
Surat This is still done, as already stated, in Ahmedabad, but from the 
above table it is clear that the decrease of weavers in this and most other cen- 
tres has been very considerable Such being the case, the very satisfactory 
state of things in Surat is all the more notewoithy Surat is now one of the ' 
largest weaving-centres in India, and it is certainly not due to chance that 
the place in which the greatest diversity of manufactures takes place, and 
which finds markets for its goods not only in India itself but in Arabia, 
Turkey and Africa, should flourish while others decay The lesson rs clear 
enough — that there is no lack of markets for Indian silk manufactures if the 
merchants have sufficient initiative and acumen to find these markets and 
manufacture the kind of goods which they require It is, I think, a fairly 
evident proposition that it is largely owing to the lack of these essentials of 
success in business that the silk-weaving industry in the Bombay Presidency 
iR on the wliolr on the down-grade at the present time 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Silk Trade of Madras. 

Raw Silk 
Im'poi ts 

1 Only a small portion of the raw silk used in the Madras Presidency is 
imported by way of the Madras Ports, most of the foreign silk comes from 
Bombay and Indian raw silk is received from Bengal and Mysore The 
figures' for the Railborne Trade are very little guide as to the quantity so 
received, as the following table will show — 


Impoiis by Rail into Madras Presidency 


Article and whence imported 

1910 11 

1911-12 

1912 13 

1913-14. 

1914-15 

' Foreign raw sill 

Bomba} Port 

M}-6orc 

Other places 

Jlda 

185 

1 

Mds 

43 

3 

Mds 

132 

Mds 

105 

Mds 

67 

42 

Total QUA^Tm 

185 

4G 

1 

132 

1081 

90 

JiicJian raw sill 

Ml sore 

Other places 

3,671 ' 
27 

3,397 

7 

1,856 

23 

2,660 

16 

1,246 

11 

Total quavtitv 

3,698 

3,404 

! 

1 879 

2,665 

1,256 


Fiom this table it would appear that comparatively small quantities of 
foreign raw silk have been received in the Presidency, and no Bengal silk 
(except such petty quantities as may be included under “ other places ”) is 
used there This is altogether incorrect inasmuch as Bengal silk is still' bemg 
received in very considerable quantities in several of the largest silk centres 
of the Presidency The explanation is not far to seek In Trichinopoly 
Rs \ lakh’s worth of Bengal silk is said to be used in a year and Mysore silk 
is also largely employed The whole of this amount is imported direct from 
Bengal and Mysore by, passenger train, and consequently none of it appears 
in the official railborne letums The latter cannot therefore be accepted as 
any guide to the quantit}’- or nature of silk used in the Presidencj'’, but the 
heavy decrease in the reported transactions m Mysore silk may be an indica- 
tion of a real decrease in the amount consumed, though it requires 
confirmation from other sources 

Most of the foreign raw silk which is not obtained from Bombay is 
imported via Tuticorin, but imports from Japan are sent to Madras Port 
The following table shows the quantity of such raw silk imported into the 
sea-ports of the Madras Presidency — 


Article and whence imported 

1910 11 

1911-12 1 

1 

1912-13 

[ 

1913-14 

1914-16 

Foreign raw sill 

Chma* 

Japan 

lbs 

1,454 

lbs 

38,000 

lbs 

119,389 

536 

lbs 

87,175 
' 4,467 

lbs. 

67,730 

11,028 

Total j 

1,454 

38,000 

119,925 

91,642 

[ 78,764 


*(Esclusire of Hongkong and Macao ) 

^ or. u ,1- 
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In addition to these amounts of raw silk, a very small quantity of waste 
was imported in JL912-1913, and 4,854 lbs from France m 1913-1914 Previ- 
ous to 1910-1911 the import of siUc appears to have been altogether neghgible 
It wiU be seen that imports from Japan only started in 1912-1913; m three 
years they have risen m value from Rs 2,880 to Rs 55,000, about 14 per cent 
of the total import Reasons have been given elsewhere, however,* for the 
belief that Japan cannot under present conditions be regarded as likely to 
become a serious competitor of China in this trade, since only the coarsest 
kinds of Japanese silk appear to be exported to this country at the present 
time ' It IS probable that the comparatively heavy consignments received in 

1914- 15 should be regarded rather as samples, and the recent rise in prices, 

combined with the apparent general dissatisfaction wth such silk in the 
Presidency, encourages the belief that a decrease is to be expected m the near 
future t ' 1 

2 It vnll be noticed that no raw silk is imported from Hongkong and 
consequently all the silk received from China is from the northern provmces 
and not from Canton The coarse South China silks — ^panjam, mathow and 
the like, — so largely used in North-West India, do not appear to be employed 
at all in the Madras Presidency where silk of this nature is needed, as in the 
manufacture of sashes at Conieeveram, winding waste obtained from the silk 
ordinarily in use is employed for the purpose The ofiBcial returns do not 
show the amount of the various kinds of silk imported, but a list of this nature 
has been kindly supphed to me by the Madras Customs Office, 'for the year 

1915- 16 From this it appears that foreign raw silk of the following kinds 
was imported during that year in the undfermentioned quantities — 


Imports of raw sUl into the Presidency oj Madras in 1915-16 


Description of mlk 

! Quantity 

Yalae 


lbs 

Ks.’ 

From China 



Yellow Minohow 

27,264 

1 44,230 

„ Kobin . . . ' 

11,627 

«.400 

„ Shantung 

2,222 

12,402 

White Lie Laying 

5,228 

26,530 

Noyang (7 Meang) 

2,380 

10,862 

“ Yellow Zyanchina ” (7) 

3,291 

11,766 

Other kinds) . 

4,206 

22,670 

i 

'i’OTAi. 1 

66,218 

2,86,760 

From Spam 



Yellow raw silk . ^ 

268 j 

1,340 


Just 50 per cent , therefore, of the whole import from China was the kind 
known as Minchow from the Sz-Chuen province, and over 20 per cent Kobin 
(or Kopun or Gubin) from Ngan-Avhei The former is used for making the 
A\arp in most of the big silk-centres in the Presidency A considerable 
amount of various qualities oi the white silk from Kiang-su, Lie-laying or 
Kakaria, is also used at Kumbakonam, Salem, Conjeeveram and other places, 


*l xilf " 

tSmeo «ntin" tho nbovf, I hn\e Ikch informed by the Mndms Cnstoms Depnrtmt'iit that no 
Jnpanc'o «alk was imported duno" lOlS-lC Tins appears to support the conclusion arrived at above 
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and Mookchaud from the same province is also used in Kumbakonam Tlid 
amount skown m the above list is of course only a fractional part of the whole 
quantity of Chinese silk consumed in the Presidency What that quantity 
may be is impossible to estimate, but in Kumbakonam alone a leading silk- 
merchant put the value of raw-silk sold there during the year before the wai 
at Rs 40 lakhs, and 75 pei cent of this was estimated to be Chinese silk 
Similarly at Conjeeveram one of the chief dealers estimated -that Rs 10 lakhs 
worth of silk was consumed there a year, and that 50 per cent of this amount 
was from China It is equally di&cult to make any estimate of the amouni, 
of Mysore and Bengal silk in use In Coimbatore only the former appears to 
be employed, Chinese and Japanese raw silk having been tried but rejected 
In Salem, again, Mysore silk is largely used, being preferred to Chinese by 
the merchants for the manufacture of sarzs, though it is said that Chinese 
silk is easier to handle in weaving and is therefore preferred by the weavers 
themselves In Conjeeveram, where a great deal of silk- weaving is done, it 
is said that 10 years ago only Mysore and Bengal silk was used, but now half 
the total quantity comes from China On the other hand, it is also alleged 
that whereas only Rs 4 or Rs 5 lakhs of silk was used 10 years ago, Rs 10 
lakhs IS used at the present day, and if this is true the use of Indian silk 
cannot have decreased, in spite of the increase in the use of the Chinese 
material In Kumbakonam only one-eighth of the raw silk sold is said to be 
from Bengal and Mysore, but even this quantity must amount to several lakhs 
in value, the amount of raw silk sold in that town bemg very great In 
Trichinopoly nearly all the silk used seems to be from Mysore or Bengal, the 
amount of the latter being estimated at Rs ^ lakh a year, while m Madura 
it is estimated that 90 per cent of the silkt-used is Cninese and about 8 per 
cent Mysore The amount of Bengal silk used in Madura is very small It 
IS clear, therefore, that very considerable quantities of Indian silk are con- 
sumed in the Madras Presidency, and the figures for import shown in the 
Railborne Trade returns are probably very much below the real amount 
imported According to these returns the import varied from 3,598 maunds, 
valued at nearly Rs 22^ lakhs, m 1910-1911, to 1,256 maunds, valued at Rs 8^ 
lakhs, in 1914-15 All but a negligible quantity of this is shown as coming 
from Mysore It may legitimately be doubted whether imports of Mysore 
silk have decreased as heavily as appears from these figures Recent state- 
ments published by the Mysore State, showing railbome exports, put the 
quantity and value of raw silk exported from that State at a much higher 
figure, and a veiy large percentage of the whole amount certainly goes to 
Madras Moreover, even these figures can certainly not be taken as complete, 
for not only is road- traffic not included but also exports by passenger tram 
are fiot taken mto account m the returns, and, as has been said elsewhere, 
Trichmopoly, to take a single mstance, certainly imports supphes of Mysore 
raw silk by this method The figures for the Railborne Trade of Mysore in 
silk are given below for comparison with the table on page 35 — 



Exports oj Indian raw sULJrom Mysore State by rail 

- 

Year 

Quantity 

i 

Value 



JIds. 


Rs. 

1910 11 

• 

6,300 


35,28,000 

1911-12 


4,000 


22 , 50,000 

1912 13 


2,000 


10,92,000 

1913 14 


5,500 


31 , 72,600 

1014-15 - 

• 

4,404* 


21,74,737 


• Note — ^Inclndea 762 maunds of waste valued at Rs 13,022 

f2 





The values here given are however deceptive, silli waste being included 
and valued at the rate fixed for raw silk^ until the third quarter of the year 
1914-15 The figures for the year 1915-16. are probably more reliable 
During the first three quarters of that peiiod 3,839 maunds of raw silk and 
2,338 maunds of waste were exported from Mysore, the value of which, accord- 
ing to the average rate prevailing m the previous years, would be about 
Rs 22f lakhs If the export during the last quarter of the year was m the 
same proportion the total for the year must have been about 5,000 maunds of 
raw silk -and 3,000 maunds of waste, worth about Rs 30 lakhs in all A very 
large portion of this must certainly go to the Madras Presidency 

3 As regards Bengal silk, it would be unwise to venture any estimate of 
the quantity consumed in the Presidency Although, however, a considerable 
amount is still in use, the quantity so consumed is almost negligible m 
comparison with the enormous supplies which reached the Presidency from 
Calcutta formerly Figures for Ae years 1889 to 1898 are_ given in the 
Monograph on the Silk Fabric Industry of the Madras Presidency, pubfished 
in 1899 Therem it is stated that “ the supply of raw silk is obtamed almost 
entirely from Calcutta In other words Bengal silk is largely used by the 
weavers ” This is certainly not the case to-day An analysis of these figures 
IS given below, side by side with the statistics for imports of Indian raw silk 
(practically the whole of which is from Calcutta) during 1900-1901 and 
following years by coastwise trade into the Presidency 


Imports of raw sill, jrmn Calcutta 



Year 


c 



lbs. 

Rs 

1889 







219,288 

10,80,836 

1890 






• 

234,710 

11,76,998 

1891 







273,949 

13,72,030 

lS92 






k 

242,377 

12,22,828 

1893 




• 



108,087 

4,82,848 

1894 






• 

105,309 

6,21,786 

1895 



. 

• 


« 

205,733 

10,21,603 

1§90 


• 

. 


• 

- 

278,728 

13,92,140 

1897 







119,102 

0,07,444 

1898 





* 


06,826 

3,33,634 

1899 00 







61,492 

2,02,604 

1900 01 ? 







68,729 

2,97,710 

1901 02 




- 



1 30,424 

1,38,412 

1902 03 

- 






1 14,024 

72,104 

190J 01 







8,678 

42,890 

UK) 105 . 







9,900 

50,300 

1905 00 







3,100 

18,484 

UhX) 07 to 1914-15 
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• 
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These figures are eloquent of the failure of Bengal silk It has already 
lieen said, however, that silk from Bengal is still obtained by passenger train 
and used in some quantity m Ti ichinopoly, Conjeeveram, Kumbakonam and 
elsewhere Xoi should it be concluded from these figures that the total 
qinntitv of raw silk consumed in the Presidency has decreased On the 
<outrai\ It IS beyond doubt that it lias considerably increased in the last 10 
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jeuib in almost every one of the silk-consuming centres except Tanjoie. 
Accoichng to the Census Rctuins the number o± persons engaged in silk 
spinning and weaving in 1911 was 74,764, whereas the total number ot silk 
caideis, spinneis and wcaveis, and makers of silk biaid and thiead, 
was in 1901 only 55,126 It is true that tlicse figuies aie not wholly 
icliable, cotton i\eavefs, who use a little silk foi borders, being sometimes 
appaiently included as silk weavcis, and owe veisd Nevertheless, local 
enquiries and obseivations put it beyond question that the use of silk has 
actually inci eased in this Piesidency In Kumbakonam and Conjeeveram the 
amount of silk used is said to be double or more than double what it was 10 
years ago, and the foimcr of these places is the largest distributing centre in 
the Presidency, and tlie latter piobably the largest centre of silk-weaving In 
Coimbatoie, again, the use of silk is said to have increased, and the largest 
impoitcis of silk in the Piesidency agiee that j^ractically in all places this has 
been the c^ise In Tanjoie, it is true, silk-weaving has disappeared, 
mcrceiiscd cotton having replaced it on the looms, but this affects only some 
350 jiersons, the chief industiy of the town being the winding of silk foi 
mci chants of Kumbakonam 

The war has, of com sc, aflccLed the silk industry, and the above estimates 
must lie t-aken to icfer to the pciiod immediately befoie its outbreak The 
effect of the war has been twofold In the fust place, the failure of German 
and Swiss aniline dyes lias caused inan}^ looms to cease working In Trichi- 
nojioly alone 500 out of 2,000 looms arc said to be idle from that cause The 
price of such dyes advanced fiom 11 oi 12 annas a tin to Rs 13 or more, and 
dyes now received hy the mei chants Irom importeis’ pie-war stocks are^aid 
sometimes to be adulterated, piesumably to inciease the quantity available 
for sale Ceitain vegetable dyes — lac, cochineal, kamela powder and indigo 
— are regularly used for reeled silk, but apparently rarely or never for cheap 
luateiials, such as spun silk and mei censed cotton It is likely, therefore, 
that the use of such mateiials also is deci easing fiom lack of cheap dye-stuffs 
This scarcity of d>es is naturally causing gieat uneasiness to aU persons con- 
nected with the silk indiistiy, though there seems to have existed a general 
expectation that England would be able to supply an article to take the place 
of the Geiman stulls Recently in the Punjab a rumour that Japan was put- 
ting a cheap substitute on the maiket brought doivn the prices mth a run 
fiom Rs 13 to Rs 8-8, but the lumoui has not materialized In the second 
place, the price of all raw silks has advanced very greatly since the beginning 
of the war, largely as a result of the heavy increase in the demand from 
America Indian law silks — Mysore and Bengal — have also advanced, 
apparently from sympathy, but not so greatly as the Japanese and Chinese 
material This increase in the price has caused an entire cessation of imports 
of Chinese silk in some centies, as in Conjeeveram, where no such silk has 
been received for the last four months, and in otheis a great reduction In 
Kumbakonam, for example, one merchant informed me that before the out- 
break of war he imported 600 piculs*^ direct from China and about 20,000 
piculs thiougli Bombay, but since the war the amount has fallen by 25 per 
cent Similarly in Madura another merchant stated that before the war he 
sold 100 seers of Chinese raw siUc a month, whereas he now sells only 50 
Importers have in consequence begun to look about for a cheaper substitute 
for Chinese silk, and in Kumbakonam the merchant referred to above has 
imported a very cheap and coarse silk, apparently from Indo-Chma, and 
stated that during the preceding month 20 boxes (containing 5^ maunds each) 
of this kind of silk were received in Kumbakonam The demand for Bengal 
and Mysore silk has also apparently increased, though both of these are too 
high-priced to be taken as a substitute for the cheaper qualities of foreign 
silk Thus Malda and Mysore silk are said to cost R^ 13-8 per Bombay seer 
(or 72 tola^ in Kumbakonam, whereas the cheap silk mentioned above sells 
for about Rs 11, and cheaper qualities of Chinese silk — such as mferioc 
Meang or Kobin— only cost Rs 12-8 to Rs 13 The supply of Indian silk, 
however, even at present appears hardly to be equal to the demand, so that 
the Indian law material is not in a position to gain in the market by the faU 


r 
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in the demand for the Chinese article In Trichinopoly, where Indian silk 
IS mostly used, it is said that the demand is not greater than the supply at the 
present moment, owing to the present high and fluctuating prices and to the 
lack of dye-stufis, but that under normal conditions, such as prevailed before 
the war, double the quantity of Mysore and Bengal silk would be used if it 
were obtainable The merchants complain that sometimes when the demand 
increases the prices immediately rise in proportion, reveahng a scarcity of 
the article and driving the would-be buyers to purchase Chinese or other silk 
instead 

This is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of the failure of the 
Bengal raw silk m the Madras market From enquiries made in the silk 
centres themselves it appears that this failure is due m the first place not so 
much to any defect in the silk itself as to lack of supplies pure and simple 
Even at the prices ruling before the war more Bengal silk would apparently 
be readily taken, and if only production could be slightly cheapened there is 
an enormous and expanding market waiting to receive it, as can be judged 
from the import figures for the years 1889 to 1892 or 1895 and 189G There 
IS, of course, a general complaint that Bengal silk is very badly reeled, and one 
weavmg master in Conjeeveiam asserted that he would be willmg to pay 
Rs 5-8 or even Rs 5-12 a (*Madrasi) seer for Bengal silk for which he now 
pays Rs 5, if the silk were re-reeled and the knots elinunated, — and this m 
spite of the fact that Mysore silk stood only at Rs 4-8 and Chinese at Rs 4 
or Rs 4-4 From this it might be concluded that improvement of the method 
of reeling is- necessary before the demand will mcrease, but such is not rhc 
case, because there are m fact two quite distinct kinds of demand for raiv 
silk in the Madras Presidency In the first place a particular kind of raw 
silk IS required for a warp this must be toe, even, and strong, and the 
Chinese “ Mmchow ” seems to fulfil all the requisites, though the best qualities 
of other kinds of silk are also sometimes used for the purpose Thus in Salem 
Shantung re-reeled, costing Rs 30 per viss ( = 5 seers) or Rs 18 a Bombay 
seer, and the be-st quality of Mysore (Indubadi), at about the same price, are 
used for warps, and in Conjeeveram Malda silk at Rs 15 a seer is employed 
for the same purpose Here, as has been said above, a higher price would be 
given for better-reeled silk because it is wanted for warps In Trichmopoly 
on the other hand, Mysore silk, costmg {including freight charges, etc) 
Rs 184 per maund of 40 Madrasi seers, or about Rs 13-8 a Bombay 
seer, appeals to be mostly used for the purpose, and consequently the 
oidmary quality Malda silk mostly received, which costs Rs 160 a 
maund or Rs 12 a Bombay seer, satisfies the buyers as it appears 
to be mostly for a weft thread that it is required In Kumbakonam 
and in Madura “ Mmchow ” is used almost entirely for warps, Malda being 
found too weak and Mysore also rather too full of knots for tne purpose In 
these places, in consequence, an improvement is demanded in the reeling of the 
Indian silks The reason for these various opinions is that besides the 
demand for a suitable thread for a warp there is also an equal demand for 
silk for the i\eft and the one absolutely indispensable attribute of this must 
be cheapness Thus in Coimbatore, where all warps are of cotton, unless silk 
IS specially ordered by a customer, the silk dealers are perfectly satisfied with 
Mysore silk as it is, and do*not ask for any improvement in the reeling This 
IS jnobabl} the reason why experiments in finer reeling made in Kollegal (in 
Coimbatore District) failed for lack of a market for the improved silk, 
liecausc in this district, the warps being mostly of cotton, the present reeling 
IS good enough, and it is not worth while for the dealers to pay a higher price 
foi a better thread for the weft It has already been seen that in Kumbakonam 
an exceedingly coarse Indo-China silk seems likely to tod favour simply 
bee.iuse it is cheap, though it is fai too coarse to make a good wmip Even the 
Chinese ‘ Kobin ’ is only used for the weft at Salem for the manufacture of 
g<>id cloth 

4 There are therefore two distinct ways by which the market for Bengal 
‘Nil!, and indeed Mysore silk also could be improved These are (1) cheapening 
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the processes of production and consequently putting the silk on tlie market at 
a slightly lower price, and (2) improving the reeling Of these two methods 
the latter is by far the more uncertain since the market for such silk will be 
largely limited to the quantity of silk-warps required, and m many places 
cotton IS being used for the purpose, and moreover such silk will have to con- 
form to a very high standard and will be forced to compete with the best of 
the Shanghai silks The other method, if it is possible, offers, in my opinion, 
a more satisfactory prospect There is already — at normal times — a greater 
demand than can be met by the supply, and the more the cost of the article 
can be cheapened the greater will be the demand to an almost unlimited extent 
Prices being equal, the better quality silk or the better reeled will of course 
be preferred, but for ordmary uses the silk weaving master and dealer is un- 
willing to pay a higher price for better quality, so long as the lower-priced 
silk is capable of being used as the weft thiead m weaving It must be noted 
here also that finer reeling is not apparently required In Conjeeveram 
Malda is said to be preferred to any other silk and Mysore to rank second, 
except as regards price It is ovmed that Chinese is better reeled, but on the 
other hand the Indian siUi is said to take the dye bettei and Mysore is alleged 
to be stronger than the Chmese Therefore, though the weavers themselves 
generally prefer to work with Chinese silk, inasmuch as, bemg better reeled, 
it IS easier to handle, the merchants and weaving masters generally prefer the 
product of Mysore or Bengal,' especially the latter Mysore silk is said to be. 
if anything, too thin It is trebled or quadrupled for the warp and doubled 
for the weft before use I particularly questioned the dealers and weavers in 
this and other places on this subject, and in no case did they answer that finer 
reeling would be beneficial In Conjeeveram one of the biggest importers 
assured me, in fact, that the increase in Chinese raw silk has been due solely 
to its cheapness and indigenous silk is even now preferred by those who can 
afford it, as it letains dyes better than the other, and T L V Krishnan, silk 
merchant of Wariur, Tiichinopoly, asserted that finer reeling was not 
lequired, “ Cossimbazar” silk bemg even now sometimes too fine Munisami 
Ayyar of Madura, also, stated that five years ago only Mysore silk was used 
and'th’at he would use it now if it were only cheaper and better-reeled , it was 
not, however, wanted any finer It seems therefore that no serious change in 
the present method of reeling is at all advisable , only greater care might be 
taken with profit in the process, so as to eliminate the frequency of breaks in 
the thread, which aie a cause of complaint among the weavers T L V 
Krishnan, the silk merchant of Wariur, Trichinopoly, referred to above, 
states that the standard vanes very greatly m Bengal silk Mysore silk is 
generally better reeled than Bengal silk, but that knovm as ‘‘ Cossimbazar ” 
IS bettei in this lespect than Mysore This kind of Bengal silk is now said 
to go chiefly to Benares This merchant stated that he preferred Bengal to 
Mysore silk as the latter loses more weight in bleaching, and that he was ready 
to bear the expense of samples of different quabties bemg sent to him, so that 
he could choose what suited him best, having himself written several times and 
failed to receive a reply This appears to show either a complete shortage of 
supplies or a great lack of commercial organization, for although agents are 
said to come to the Madras centres from Rampur, Malda, etc , it seems to be 
difficult for a dealer to obtam exactly what he requires Far more important, 
however, than anything else is the need for some process for cheapening the 
methods of production, so as to enable the raw silk to be sold at a cheaper rate, 
when it should certainly be able to compete successfully with all but the very 
finest qualities of Chmese or other foreign silk 

Earpoi ts 

5 Large quantities of waste silk and cocoons aie exported e\ ery year fioin 
Madras Port, to Europe Though silk is produced m the Kollegal taluk 
of the Coimbatore district, bordering on Mysore, there is no seiiciilture 
elsewheie m the Presidency the exports may therefore be taken as almost 
wholly of Mysore silk The followmg table taken from the Railbome Trade 
Returns of the Mysore State for 191o-1916 (first three quarters) shous that 
practicaRy the whole amount of waste silk exported from that State goes in 
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the direction of Bisanatham, ? c , m the direction of Madras, only a small 
quantity going via Harihar, towards Bombay — 


1915 1016 

Exports of silk w \ste from jM^sorl Province 

D? THE DIRECnON OF 

V 
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Hindupur 

1 

Hanhar 


Mds 

[ 

Mds 

Mds 

Dunug Quarter cmbiig 30th June 

751 

1 

as 

1 

„ „ 30lh September 

1,165’ 

! B 

1 lOJ 

„ „ 3Ist December 

l,021i 

1 

2S1 


Figures for this expoit trade from 1889 to 1898 are given in the Madras 
Monograph on the Silk Fabric Industry and an analysis of these is appended 
together m ith figures for recent jmars, taken fioni the Seaborne Trade Returns, 
to bi ing the former up to date — 


Exports oj waste silk jrom Madias 
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Exports, of wasic silL from Madras — coiitd 


\ car 

Great 

Britain 

1 

Jlnrseillcs 

France 

Italy 

Others 

Totjl 

Value 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

Rs 

1910 11 

, - 0,977 

202,605 

77,819 


2,19,248 

1911 12 

12,847 

288,002 

73,968 

2,730 

2,17,141 

1912 13 

0,940 

230,522 

60,824 


1,78,731 

1913 14 

17,494 

175 

772 

02,800 


1,76,776 

1914 ir. 

7 594 

43,989 

17,000 


50,576 


Most of tliese exports from 1899-1900 to 1914-1915 aie recoided in the 
Returns as “ wild silk ” waste It does not seem possible, however, that they 
can be other tlian IMysoie mulbeiiy silk waste, for no other province than 
M 5 ^soie sends law silk to the Madras Ports in any quantity The Inland 
Tiade Returns (Rail and River home) for 1913-1914 show that 111 cwt of 
Indian law silk fiom Madias, and 1,947 cwt fiom Mysore were despatched 
during tliat year to the Madras Ports, or about 12,500 and 230,500 lbs respec- 
tively E\]ioits of the same material fiom Madias Port to the Madras Presi- 
dency and Mysore amounted only to 46 cwt or 5,352 lbs , leaving a net import 
of neai’ly 240,000 lbs Allowing for some inaccuracy in the figures for rail- 
Ixnne trade this lesiilt tallies sufficiently closely with the total quantity of 
cliassam exported by sea during tliat year (v7z , 256,066 lbs ), the whole of 
which IS, howevei, lecorded as “ wild silk,” no mulbeiry waste having been 
expoited, according to the Returns, during that period We shall probably 
be correct therefore in taking the whole of these so-called “ wild silk waste ” 
exports as exports of Mysore (or Kollegal) mulberiy silk waste, though what 
actual difieience exists where mulberry silk waste is distinguished from " wild 
silk ” waste in tlie Returns, it is difficult to say Assuming, however, that the 
whole of these expoits of chassam are of mulberry silk, we have some guide to 
the amount of such silk pioduced in Mysore It vnU be seen from the table 
that though the value of this waste silk has fluctuated between Rs lakhs and 
Rs 3-( lakhs during the yeais 1889 to 1913-14 the figure has been generally 
higher during lecent years than previously, from 1905-1906 to 1911-1912 
never sinking below Rs 2 lakhs and rising in 1909-10 to the highest recorded 
— VIZ , o^ ei Rs 3^ lakhs It is true that since that date there has been a steady 
diminution, but tlie average yearly value fiom 1909-1910 to 1913-14 was over 
Rs 21 lakhs, whereas that of the period from 1904-1905 to 1908-1909 was a 
little under the same amount, and the average for the ten years 1889 to 1898 
n as only a little over Rs If lakhs, though there was a considerable increase 
in the five succeeding j^ears In 1914-1915 the value of the exports of waste 
was only Rs f lakh, but this sudden heavy decrease may be confidently ascribed 
to the effects of the war upon the silk tiade, the whole of the export ordinarily 
gomg to Fiance, Italy and the United Kingdom In this context the follow- 
ing excerpt from the “ Foreign Railbome Traffic of the Mysore State ”* for 
the year 1914-1915 published by the Mysore Economic Conference, may be 
quoted on the subject — “ During the first half of the year under review, the 
exports of reeled and raw silk together were 1,733 maunds as compared ivith 
2 362 maunds in the pievious year The falling off in the second quarter, 
when the trade was seriously dislocated by the outbreak of war being more 
than 50 per cent In the third quarter the silk trade was still in a very 
depressed condition, whilst in the fourth quarter a marked improvement is 
shown and nearly normal conditions in regard to quantity of silk exported 
were reached Prices, howevei, continued to be seriously depressed and are 
likely to remain so as the demand for silk which is an article of luxury, has 
lieen seriously affected by the war ” Nevertheless the export of silk waste bv 
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lail from Mysore during the first three quarters of the year 1015-1916 reached 
2,338 maunds or over 190,000 lbs , and if the export during the last quarter 
ivas m the same proportion the total export should certainly equal that of 
1913-1914 (256,000 lbs). The low figures for 1914-1915 may therefoie be dis- 
regarded m estimating the present normal output of Mysore silk 

It IS frequently asserted that there has been a imry great decrease in this 
output Thus Mr K Subha Rao, Assistant Secretarj^ to the Goiernment of 
Mysore, General and Revenue Departments, states that the total area imdci 
mulberrj'- was m 1913-1914 about 28,233 acres, and estimates the income as 
at the lowest Rs 50 lakhs, whereas it is said formerly to have amounted to 
Rs 75 lakhs or a crore Other estimates, however, do not agree with this at 
all The following statement, supplied me by Mr P G D'Souza, Secretari . 
Mysore Economic Conference, puts the area under mulberry cultivation during 
pieceding years at a much higher figuie, and there is no good reason foi 
believing that nearly 40,000 acres out of 67,000 went out of mulberry cultna- 
tion in a single year 


Statement sliowmg the area rnider tmiJbcnij jrom 1902 to 1912 
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'1 hc-e figinc'' arc supported iiy the folloi\ing estimate lioin the sirne 
--'lime nliuli so far iioni sliovingaiu great decrease of exports in 1913-19M 
s) ovs tin tiie (oniiai} a hca\} increase incomjiatiblc with <i gie.it rcdiKtioii 
Ml the .irca under nnilberri lultnation 
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Tlioso tvstim.iU's arc, il is li uc, confessedly only aiJiJroximate, and in so far 
la-. they aie iounded on the lailboine Uadc retiuns must be regarded as unreli- 
able loi icasons alieady gnen Theie is no reason, however, to prefer the 
lower osdniate, .iiid it must be confessed tliat very few facts are really avail- 
able (o guide us to a icliable estimate of the siLk-output Mr Chatterton, 
Direcloi ol Jndiislncs and Coiumcice, states that he luas no evidence that 
theie has been anv maiKod lluctualion in the output of silk in Mysore during 
loeeiil _\c.irs, and eeil.nnh. though thcic docs seem to have been rather less 
M^''Olo silk U'-ed 111 the Madias Presidcnc 3 % its chief market, there is nothing 
to (oiiliim the Mew that a vci) heavy deciease has occuiied The figures foi 
the evpoi t of waste silk by sea fiom Madras seem, indeed, to be the only guide 
and 1 10111 these (as has been seen above) it docs not apjiear that the industry 
is at all 111 a state of Tcopaidy 

1-Apoits b> sea ot raw silk and cocoons aie of no great value Both are 
mainl\ to Fiance Below is given a table of such exports, taken from the 
figures gnen in the abo\c mentioned monogiaph for the jmars 1889 to 1898, 
.111(1 extracted fioni the Aiimial Sea-Bonie Trade Returns of the Presidenc}'^ 
foi the remaining period 

rx]wrl<^ nj raw •aU aatl cocoon'; jrom the Madras Presidency 
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JFiom these figures it is plain that the raw silk export was at the best a 
\ery small and uncurtain one, and has ceased entirely of recent years. The 
export of cocoons, also, is of very fluctuating value there seems however to be 
a regular trade in these articles with France'^ These figures include both 
mulberry and wild silk which are difierentiated in the Eetums {vide abme 
page 43) It seemed best to amalgamate the figures for reasons given above 
Probably by far the larger portion, if not indeed all, of the raw silk and 
cocoons exported were in fact Mysore mulberrj’- silk, as there is no trace of am 
othei provmce^ sending wild silk to Madras for export to Europe, whereas it 
IS certain that Mysore mulberry cocoons are shipped to France and Italy. 

6 Exports by rail to other provinces are of more importance, as wiU be 
seen from the following figures — 


'-Exports by rail Jrom Madras of Indian raw silL 
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Islost of this Silk IS shoivn as going to Bombay Port, though a considerable 
quantity is also recorded as exported to Mysore The chief exporting blocks 
are South Carnatic, Deccan, North Carnatic, and Madras Port, m that order 
The South Carnatic includes the silk-centres of Chidambaram, Kumbakonam, 
Mayavaram in South Arcot, and the Tan 3 ore district . the Deccan includes 
Bellary, Dharmavaram in Anantapur district, and other centres and the 
North' Carnatic block includes the great weaving centre of Conjeeverani 
What portion, if any, of this export is waste silk it is impossible to say as the 
figuies for waste and reeled are not given separately m the radborne trade 
1 etui ns Exports of foreign raw silk by rail are also mostly to Bombay Port 
and Mysore, but they are of yevy small value and do not require further con- 
sideiation. A small quantity of Indian raw silk was also formerly exported 
by coasting trade to Calcutta {viz , 560 lbs valued at Es 3,200 m 1899-1900, 
and 462 lbs valued at Es 2,900 in 1900-1901), and in 1901-02 300 lbs at 
Es 2,000 and 1903-1904 336 lbs at Es 672 to Burma These exports haie, 
ho\\e\er, entirely ceased To judge by their registered values the fiist three 
ot the aboie-mentioned c-onsignments ivere reeled silk, of the nature of tiie 
Lut-mentioned, lalued at Es 2 a lb , there is no indication. 

Sdk substitutes 

7 Before lea\ing the -subject of the raw material a few words must be 
aiided on the u^e of substitutes for silk — viz, artificial silk and mercerised 
nitton Artificial silk is treated in detail elsewhere and does not ccmcem the 
ZiLidras Presidency, vhere no such material appears to be used Mercerised 
cotton hove\er is imported in considerable quantities either direct from 
England or trom merchants of Bombay and Madras Imports of mercensed 
eotum larn into the Madras Ports amounted in 1914-1915 to 51,134 lbs, 

\ allied at R- 1 63 474 ot ii'hich 69 974 lbs at Rs 1,51,349 came from the 
rnited Kingdom and the remainder from Germany Imports from the latter 
i'i'nur\ imi't haie entire!} ceased and I found none of the German material 
in U'O in tiie Presidcnc} Japanese mercerised cotton i'; houeicr largel} 
Used and eiidentl} rcachW the Presidency nd Bomba} Figures for preuou- 
\ear' are ct .nailable as the article was not separately recorded in tre 
ih'-nrn- bat tiie use of imwccnsod cotton is said to be increasing in the Pre^i- 

de’K’ . In Conjeeceram Salem and Trichinopoly none m u=ed, or onh a icrv 

'-’II ill ip. iiititc where a white thread i- necessar}- in the weaving of silk Jn 
M idiira Coimbatore and Kumlmkonam ho'’c,er a certain amount m n=f<i. 
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knd large quantities aie consuiued on tlie looms of Tanjore. In Coimbatore it 
-IS generally used for holders, unless a special order is received lor borders ol 
just as cotton and silk are oidinaiily used loi tne body oi tne labric 
unless oiders are given lor silk alone in this town both the Jvngiish and the 
Japanese ai tides are in use In Maduia the Itnglish material is mostly used^ 
but not in large quantities, the dyes on English mercerised cotton are found 
to be relatively fast, whereas the o apanese material will not retain tne dye at 
all In Kumbakonam Rs 10,000 worth is said to be purchased yearly, but 
only a small proportion of this (estimated at Rs 500 worth) is actually used m 
that town itseli lor a white thread in silk borders, the remainder mostly going 
to Tanjoie Both Japanese and English are imported and mercerised cotton 
IS said to have supplanted spun silk m the market The Japanese article, 
which IS said to be frequently dyed in Bombay, is alleged to be inferior to the 
English, but to be cneapei The reported pric^ are^English imdyed 
Rs 13-4 (per bundle of 5 lbs ), Japanese undyed Rs 10-4, English dyed Rs 15, 
Japanese dyed Rs 11 to Rs 12 The prices vary, however, according tp 
quality and in this case the English article appears to be of considerably 
better quality than the Japanese In Tanjore a great quantity is used, mostly 
for the manufacture of sans for a particular market There are said to be 
at present 350 persons engaged m this industry, but this is a mere guess The 
weaveis weie lornierly engaged on silk, but the mercerised cotton industry has 
now been going on for nine or ten years, and goods to the value of Rs 5,000 
a year are said to have been produced since the outbreak of war, formerly 
treble that amount having been sold The weaving is in most of the regular 
silk patterns, even the *’ Solid-border ” sa? 2 S (for which three shuttles are 
used) being manufactured, and gold thread is plentifully used The chief 
market is said to be to Indian Christians in the Presidency and in the Straits 
Settlements, the goods being used for special occasions and not being washed 
Dyed Japanese material is mostly used, so that washmg is practically out of 
the question The weaving is admittedly far too good for the material, sarzs 
ornamented with gold lace selling for as much as from Rs 40 to Rs 150 for 
7 yards Without a gold lace border they may be purchased for from Rs 6 
upwards It is indeed a cause for regret that the silk-weavers of Tanjore 
have adopted this cheap and shoddy substitute for real silk, since the material 
IS certainly not worth the fine weaving and gold thread put mto it So long, 
however, as the market remains the Tanjore merchants will naturally continue 
to supply It, and the weavers will continue to work with this material Else- 
where in the Presidency, however, mercerised cotton does not appear to have 
any hold upon the market and there does not seem to be any fear that it will 
ofter a serious menace to the silk industry 


Silk Manufactures 
Fozeign Imforts 

8 Silk goods of foreign manufacture are not very largely used in the 
Madras Presidency The total value of imports by sea into Madras Ports of 
silk manufactures (excluding yarns, noils and warps, ■i^ich b^n dis- 

cussed elsewhere) amounted in 1914-1915 to just under Rs 1 lal^ As will 
be clear from the following table the greater part of this import trade is in 
pure silk piece-goods, goods of silk mixed with other materials hay^^^^^ appar- 
ently been imported, however, in some quantity in 1912-1913 and 1913-1914 

Lnporis of szll manufactnres (excluding yams, noils an d warps) by sea into Madras (value tn Rs ) 

I 1 Goods of 
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' 1,17,409 
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1913-14 
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1,34,793 

( 0,605 
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1,52,137 

1914-15 . 
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. , 89,865 
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j 2,030 

0,723 

j 1 094218 


During the first five years of this period more than 50 per cent of the 
piece-goods imported came from the United Kingdom, presumably supplying 
the Presidency Town itself During the latter half of the decade rather less 
has been imported from England and rather more from Japan, which in 1912- 
1913 supplied Rs 45,694 out of the total Rs 1,17,409, oi almost exactly the 
same amount as came from the United Kingdom A considerable portion of 
the remainder generally reaches Madras from the Straits Settlements The 
other figures are unimportant, except for the mixed goods received in 1912- 
1913 and 1913-1914. These came chiefly from Germany, France, and 
England, and their decrease in 1914-1915 is due to the total cessation of 
imports from the two first-named countries, presumably on account of the war 
A certain amount of foreign manufactured silk also reaches the Madras 
Piesidency from Bombay by rail and coastwise The Returns for the Kaii- 
borne Trade show that only a tew hundred rupees’ worth of such articles aie 
ordinarily oespatcheci by goods tram trom Bombay, though in 1910-1911 the 
ligure stood at nearly Ks 8,000 The bulk of this trade must, however, be 
sent by passenger tram and is consequently not registered In any case no 
\ery large quantity of foreign manutactured silk is used in the Presidency 
In rncliinopoly a certain amount oi Japanese silk is sold to Mohamedaiis 
It IS said that it has been coming in for the last ten years, and that the fine 
ueaiing and finish of the articles, combined with the range of patteins, which 
cannot easily be copied, and their cheapness, puts them beyond local competi- 
tion In Madura also Japanese silk goods are sold, but not in any considei- 
able quantity Piece-goods of cotton and artificial silk come from the United 
Kingdom, but only in a minute quantity There does not seem to be any likeli- 
hood, therefore, of foreign manufactures ousting Indian-made silk fabrics 
Ironi the market, the former only supplying a limited demand for silk of a 
particular quality or finish uhicli cannot be supplied from the local market 

India It- Imijoits 

9 Indian-made goods from silk-ccntres outside the Presidency appear 
to be rather more in demand, but the import of such is not a large one In 
1911-1912 the raillxnne imports of Indian manufactures amounted to 
Jis J7,330, mostly from Mysore This is not a regular line of trade, houejcr, 
‘'iiiall quantities of such articles coming in one year from the Punj.ib, and m 
another from the United ProNince-., by rail, and from Bombay or othei pro- 
A inn>. by co.i=;ting ac^^cU thc^-c last being inf)-:,tly goods of silk and cotton Jn 
Trahinopoh Surat-made ^ilk cloth ami printed silk from Calcutta is sold, 
but in the liiain the hxal hK»ins appear to ‘-ati’^fy the demands of the^Prcii- 
ib niA In fonner A'ear-- the import-' In coastwise trade, mostly from Bcnga . 
B unb'iA or Got, riathe<l a fairly cfin-'iderable sum Betuecn I&96 ami 1 hG 
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(lieu .iveiage valuo was about Rs ^ lakh, but m the succeeding decade it sank 
to a negligible amount During the last three years (1912-13 to 1914-15), 
hoMevei, tlieie has been some inciease, especially in 1913-14, when goods 
valued .it Rs 22,180, mostly from Bombay Poits, wore received by eoastmg 
li.ide 


Eaypoi is 

10 The export liade is a very much more cxtensiv^e one Mention has 
alio.ub been made of the trade between Tanjorc and the Straits Settlements 
in iiici censed cotton goods The following table will give an idea of the 
cxpoit ti.idc by sea as a whole — 
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Exports of silk manufactures to foreign countries are, therefore, on the 
increase The heavj'^ consignments of both pure silk and mixed goods to the 
Malay States aie noteworthy This market was apparently only discovered 
in 1909-1910, but since that year exports thereto have been steadily increasing 
Similarly, exports to Natal appear to have begun about 1907-1908, and already 
it IS normally the biggest purchaser of pure silk goods, and in 1911-1912 took 
more than 50 per cent of the total export of mixed goods also The increase 
in the export trade from Madras by sea may be judged from the fact that in 
1905-06 the figure reached only Bs 17,264, and the average for the five years 
1905-06 to 1909-10 was only Rs 33,257 The export trade within British 
India, on the other liand, shows a very serious decrease This trade is mainly 
by coastwise with Buima, and in the course of the last 15 years has, as the 
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following table will show, sunk from a value of several lakhs of rupees to a 
few thousand — i 


Exports of Indian sill manvjaclvres coastwise from Madras ports 
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This decrease more than balances the rise m exports to other countries, 
and I know of no satisfactory explanation for the comparative failure of the 
Burma market and the change of taste in that province The place of Madras 
silk-goods has not been taken by local manufactures, for accordmg to the 
census figures the number of silk spinners and weavers m the province fell 
from 34,029 to 18,621 between 1901 and 1911, and the figures for cotton- 
weavers also show a heavj^ decrease Foreign imports of mixed goods, how- 
e\er, into Burma show a very marked increase, and these have apparently 
replaced the goods formerly obtained from Madras Without local enquines 
it IS impossible to discover the cause of this reversal of public taste, or in 
what respect, if any, the Madras goods are less satisfactory than the foreign, 
or, indeed, whether the supplies from Madras have not merely been transferred 
to another market, and sufficient of such goods no longer being available the 
Burmese market is forced to turn to other sources of supply The fact 
remains that the exports of Madras manufactures to that province are no 
longer of anything approaching their old importance 

Recorded transactions by rail in Indian manufactures are negligible 
durinf recent years, except m 1911-12, when 59 maunds valued at Rs 38,000 
appear to have been imported (part from the Pun 3 ab to Madras Port and part 
from Mvsore to the Deccan), and 24 maunds valued at Rs 17,000 to have been 
exported from the South Carnatic to Mysore Ordinarily, however, manu- 
factured silk IS sent by passenger tram and does not appear in the Railbome 
Trade Returns Silk cloth manufactured at Coimbatore goes to the Bombay 
Presidencv and is sold in Poona and other places, and silk turbans and other 
articles are exported from Trichinopoly to Secunderabad and elsewhere 
Most of the silk goods made in Trichinopoly however are sent by passenger 
tram to Madras for distribution, and no further information is available as 
to their ultimate destinations 
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Wfamko in Madr\s 

11 ll nlr('n(]\ hooii snul (linl, nrcoi ding fo Mie census figuics the number 
of iH'iMins ongiigod uiion mIK spinning and weaving m the Presidency laigely 
iiirrei'-rd holwcen 1901 and 1011 This is confinncd by the fact that it is stated 
on all sides lli.il <lie ainoiinl of silk rnnsninod in most of the large centres has m- 
erosspd during the snme jioriod The inosl imporlant of such centres aie Kumba- 
konain and Mava\arain in (he Tnnjore dis(,ric( Conjeeveiam in Chingleput 
Triehinopoh , Madura fsalem and roimbaforc Tn Tanjorc, as has been said, 
silk wea\inglns died ou(. (hough a \er 3 large amount of silk-winding takes place 
(here The inos( nnporlaid imposing eeiKrc is Kiimbakonam, from W'hich place 
(he <t(her (eiilres l-irgeh draw (heir supplies of raw' silk The importers of that 
(own ret<«i\e foieigii inn(erial eidier (in a few enses) direct from China, or (ordm- 
arih) from merchaids m Poinlm^ or Madras The matciial is paid for either 
immedialeh or widun (en days of reecip(, and is issued to (,he smaller merchants 
or omplo\ers of weiNer-- In (his ease ercdi( is generally given, sometimes for 
se\ eral mon( hs, bu( ( he silk is of course sold n( such a jiricc as w'lll allow for mterest 
on (he peritMl for which eredi( is gi\cn The law material is sometimes issued 
]us( ns ll Is reiened, bu( m odier eases it is cleaned, bleached and dyed before 
selling 'I'hus (he .lapanese raw silk imj)or(cd is dyed and made up mto balls 
(imufai) (wotif which weigh rd seers (; e , 0 seers of raw silk ns received), before 
sale One imjior(er keejis 1.") (wisdng machines and 12 pirn-w'indmg machmes, 
worked b\ women b\ which (he silk is prepared for the local market This same 
imporler akf) 'uhances silk \arn (o (he weavers (hcmsclves and buys the w'oven 
(loih from (Ik 111 OrdiiinnU, howc\er, (he weavers are little more than servants 
of (he siu'ill emplo\ers. who pa\ (hem a fixed price for a certain quantity of a 
parlirular kind of weaving finding (hem m all (he necessary material Very 
froquondv . m (owns (he looms are on (ho employers’ premises and the weavers 
(oiiie d iiK (o work ns n( a fae(or> The \ illage-w ca\ ers come m to the towns to 
fe(rh (he iun(<'ri il and weave i( a( (heir own houses It is the general rule for 
(he we IV ers (o ( ike large advances from (heir employers, wdiich lcav’’c them almost 
condimmislv m (he employers’ dob( This system prcv’nils all ov'cr the Presidency 
In Conjeev cram, for example, (he merchants buy from the importers and get the 
Mlk jircpared for weaving i( is (hen made over to the weav'ing community on 
(he iisinl (ernis The nuniber of such merchants or employers of weavers is very 
great m Coimbatore alone, for iiiMance, there arc said to be one hundred Men 
of (his posUion iiud omf)lo'( from (en (o (wo hundred or more weavers The 
amount eaiiied bv (he weavers vanes according to the nature of the weavmg 
and (he sjioed with which (hey work Generally it is said to amoimt to from 
8 annas (o Pe 1 a day, but. I am rather doubtful vv'hether the latter sum is 
ever re.iched, (hough this is said (o bo (.he case m a factory in Salem where six 
Ampdiill looms are m use for weaving sans vm hied at from Rs 100 to Rs 160 
lilhcwdierc m Salem, hovvevci, the wcav'crs apparently make at the outside 
8 (o 10 annas a day Tn another factni^; m Kiimbakonam, on the other hand, 
where (he owner has set up seven Jacquard looms, the w'eavnrs are reported to 
earn from 8 to 12 annas a day, vvlicic before the installation of these looms they 
were able to earn 8 annas a day If this is the case the employment of such looms 
has been of li(.(lc or no advantage to the actual weavers In Tiichmopoly they are 
said to cam about Rs 10 a month for weaving silk ornamented with gold lace, 
though a veiy skilled vvoikci may make as much as Rs 16 The weavers can, 
of couise, ])urchase then owm matciials and vv'eave them mto cloth at their own 
houses, selling the woven ai tide m the bazai This system also prevails m some 
places side by side with the ordinary method, and in Trichinopoly a weaver is 
said to be able to earn as much as Rs 20 a month m this way On the other 
hand he may earn only Rs 6 oi Rs 6, since he is unable to wait for a good price 
to be olTcrcd and must sell for whatever is given Thus m Madura a sdk- 
cloth merchant informed me that he bought both from employers of weavers and 
also from vveavmrs themselves m the bazar, but that he paid less to the latter 
Tn this way the weaver is heavily handicapped m any attempt to bieak away 
from the prevailing system and better his position There are however, two 
sides to the question of the weaver and the small employer On the one hand, 
the employei is generally very much in the nature of a middleman He 
generally does not himself import the raw material but buys it from the actual 
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importer, who usually resides in the same town He may, it is true, get the 
silk prepared for weaving by giving it out to winders and dyers, to whom he pays 
about 8 annas a seer each for the process , frequently however, this also is done 
by the importers themselves In such cases the employer merely buys the silk 
ready prepared and makes it over to the weavers, gettmg hims elf however all 
profit which may accrue from an improved market or other sources I have 
frequently found such employers entuely lacking m imtiative (though perhaps 
this IS more commonly the case m the Bombay Presidency than m Madras) and, not 
being generally entirely dependent on their trade, they are often veiy unwdhng 
to mtroduce any improvements or do their work otherwise than m the way 
“ their fathers did it ” Rather than change their old-fashioned methods they 
appear to be content to let the mdustry die out completely This is certainly 
not nearly so much the case m Madras as m Bombay, but none the less the small 
employer is frequently a serious drag on any attempt to improve the conditions 
of the weavers or of the mdustry generally I believe that the weaver himself, 
once he can be convinced that a proposed improvement wdl really enable him to 
earn more, is generally ready to adopt the new method I am afraid this is not 
generally true of the small employer, who from lack of mterest or lack of mitiative 
will very often allow competitors to outstrip him rather than adopt a fully-demon- 
strated improvement On the other hand, there is another side of the picture. 
The weaver, as a class, is said to be extravagant, careless, and very unreliable 
They will not work at all until they have received a large monetary advance, 
and havmg received it they are said to require the eye of the employer to be con- 
stantly upon them, as cases of weavers absconding with then advances are reported 
to be the reverse of mfrequent The employer is consequently forced to protect 
himself and cover possible losses by reducing the rate of pay to a minimum and 
appropnatmg anything m the nature of extra profit himself Similarly, any attempt 
to better the weavers’ position by the estabhshment of a union or co-operative 
society has to contend agamst the disadvantage thatjt is by the nature of things 
unable to make large advances In Conjeeveram owmg to the zeal and energy 
of Mr P Ramachandra Sastnar, the Secretary, a co-operative umon has been 
started and was registered as “ The Big Conjeeveram Urban Weavers’ Union 
at the end of 1905 The number of members of this Umon was in 191^ about 300, 
of which more than two-thirds were weaver-members All of these are, however, 
cotton-weavers the sdk-weavers of httle Conjeeveram or Reddipet have so far 
resisted all attempts to persuade them to jom The population of the town w^ 
m 1911 63,864, of which about a fifth are said to be weavers (cotton and sdk the 
sdk-weavers are given m the Census returns as numbering about 8,600), so that 
the percentage of weavers of any kmd who have jomed the Umon is stdl very small 
The object of the Umon as stated m the By-laws is as follows — 

“ The object of the umon is the improvement of the hand-loom mdi^try 
and of the econormc condition of the weavers residing m 
named m by-law 2 For the purpose of attammg this object, it shall 
be competent to the umon to raise the money required for the union 
from weavers and others, by issue of shares and by borrowmg by way 
of deposits or otherwise , to purchase such raw matenals and appu" 
ances as may be required for the industry and retail the same either 
foi cash or credit to the weaver members residmg m those places , 
to grant loans to them, to purchase and hold m common or ie 
on hire improved appliances connected with the indust^ , to pur 
chase or receive for sale the fimshed products of members looms an 
sell the same to the best advantage and to do such other acts as may 
be conducive to the attainment of the general object of the umon 

The following further details are taken from the By-laws Any weaver 
over 18 years of age residmg in the specified area and any non-weaver over 1 
years of age residing in the Districts of Chmgleput and Madras may, on his paying 
for one or more shares, be admitted as a member The share money may be paw 
in instalments and the liabihty of each member is hrmted to the share capi^ta 
subscribed by him The capital of the Umon is nominally Rs 50,000, divide 
into 10,000 shares of Es 5 each _ The adnussion fee is 2 annas per share, and 
3,000 shares are reserv'ed for allotment to weavers, preference being given m the 
allotment of shares to weaver-applicants The Board of Directors is competen / 
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to mnkc achnnccs for weaving purposes to a limited amount and to lend money 
for the ropat mont of prior debts, limited to lls CO as the total amount payable 
to an\ single member One fourth of the net profits aie carried each year to the 
reserxe fund and the balance is flistribiitcd as dividends and bonus on a fixed 
scale It is interesting to observe the reasons given foi the fact that m 1907 
many member^ broke away from tJic Union, for these same reasons largely 
account for the eomjiniatue uiisiuccss of the Union among the cotton-weavers, 
and the lotjil failure to bring m the silk weavers. These leasons are given as 
follows — 


“ (1) 'I’lio Union piofi "'sed to help the wcavcis wnth loans to pay off 
tlieir old debts, recoxermg them gradually from them later on 
This the sfK'ietx rouUl )iot do Elsewhere they could get w^hatever 
monev the\ wanted, no matter on what terms 
(i2) '] he I num professed to provide the members with yarn and appliances 
at favourable rates, but could not do so It laboured imdei 
the s.inie (lilb(ullias as the wcav'crs had been suffering undei 
for want of funds 

( 1) The 1 moll ji.iid fixed prices and held back from the suins so payable 
instalments m repauneiit of siieli adv'auces as had been made 
previoiish This withholding of instalments w'as rigorously 
ob'-erved wlietlicr or not further adv'nnccs were made, however 
much tlicv were needed Elsewhere, much laxity is allowed 
m rejiav menis, and furllicr advance-s can be got whenever desiied 
Abo the whole of the prices less some trivial deductions are paid 
into their li tnds, so that it is available to be spent m any manner 
tlic'v jilcisod 

(1) The Union demands a certain standard of quality m cloths to be 
maintained, and also correct measurements Elsewhere any 
article could he passed off, whatever its quality oi measure be 

Since .\ugust ion then’ has been a Iteddipet Silk Wcav'crs’ Co-operative 
Sociotv This alrcicly numbers aO members It is doubtful, howev^er, how fai 
this sot let \ will benefit the vveivcrs Jt is a substitute for the employer m so far 
as it will give out loans, hut there is npparcntl} nothing to ensure that such loans 
are spent upon wc.iving piiriioscs and not upon marriage expenses or other calls 
of the same nature \\ ore it not for the sjstem of advances and the mabihty of 
the Co-operative Union to free the weavers from the clutches of the money-lenders 
b) enabling them to pay off their previous debts, a Union like that of Big Con- 
]eevcram might be a great success At present, as has been said above, the 
weavers, wlien they bring their products to the market, do not ordmarily receiv'e 
the jiroper price for their goods It may be the case, it is true, that such goods 
are inferior, as is somctime.s stated by the employera, but the fact remains that 
this mfcrionty must certainly be due to the weavers’ knowledge that m all pro- 
bability they will not get what their goods are worth, a knowledge which can only 
tend to jiroducc careless and slovenly work By such a Union as that of Con- 
]ecv eram the weaver-members have always a market for their goods — viz the Union 
itself, and though it is not necessary that ev'ery small employer should cease to 
give out work to weavers, at least he would be compelled by the competition, of 
the articles sold by the Union, to pay fair rates for what he receives The opposi- 
tion of thcL-sniall employers as a class is therefore to be taken mto account, and 
unlc-ss and until the w eav^ers can be released from the contmuous state of debt m 
w hich they ordinarily live, it is hardly possible for a Umon to number more than a 
fractional part of the vv eaver-community among its members Even if this could 
be achieved, a great amount of persuasion must mevitably be necessary before 
the weavers will join the Umon in any quantity, smee under the present conditions 
they obtain almost unhmited advances for any purpose from their employers, 
w hereas under Union conditions they can only receive the vrages due to them and 
the profit accrumg from their labour In fonrung any society of this nature, 
therefore, it is primarily necessary to find out the extent of mdebtedness prevaihng 
among the commimity of weav^ers, and the amount of advance which they ordin- 
anly receive If this is very large, considerable funds and even greater powers 
of persuasion will be necessary to make a success of anjdhmg in the nature of a 
C'o-operativ'e Umon 
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12 . Beforeleavingtliesubjectof conditions of weaving m^Madras the follorint: 
remarks by ilr. Chatterton on the hand-loom mdustry, extracted from the Cen 5 ’i> 
Report of 1911 (Chapter XII-' Occupation,' part lI-“ Industrial Occupation ) 
may profitably be quoted although it refers primarily to the weaving of cotton — 
“ Through efiorts fostered by Government there has been a marked dei elopmont 
in the use of the fly-shuttle slay, which increases the output of each loom on an 
average by not less than 50 per cent It is estimated that the total number 
not less than 10 000, and mdeed it is put at a very much higher figure than thi' 
by merchants engaged m the trade A review of all the evidence available lead- 
to the conclusion that the hand-loom industry is holdmg its own, and that the 
general mcrease m prospenty is leadmg to an mcreased demand for its finer pro- 
ducts " “ The condition of the hand-loom weavers is generally a-vsimied to liave 
steadily detenorated owmg to the effect of competition, and of mdirect endeme 
there is plenty in support of this idea The weavers themselves complain that 
their condition has become steadily worse, that they have to nork harder and 
that now the coarse weavers, even by the most unremitting toil are only able 
to make a bare livehhood ’ Mr Chatterton then, after givmg figures for the 
industry, goes on to say, “ I think, therefore, we may safely accept the folloinng 
conclusion That in the last 40 years the number of hand-loom weavers ha' 
remained practically stationary, but that owing to stress of competition thc\ 
now turn out a larger amount of finished goods than was formerly the case , that 
IS to say, the majonty of them have to work harder to make a bare living One 
might al'O add that their lot would probably be greatly unproved if they could 
be mduced to accept outside assistance, which can only be cffecti\ ely rendered b} 
the establishment of small hand-loom weaving factories The mdividual weaier 
'vuffers because he is still trymg to carry on a complex senes of operations without 
recognition of the advantages of sub-division of labour ' To this it may be added 
however, that i\heremthc silk-industry such small factones exist — ic, vhcre 
small merchants employ a number of weavers under the present system — the con- 
dition of the weavers doe=: not appear to be an emnable one, and the remed} 
appear-^ rather to lie in the weavers assi'^tmg themselves by combining togefLff 
to obtain the full fruits of their labour, than in their being combined under a 
single employer for the purpose of increasing his profits The difiicuHies wiiicli 

he in the vav of such a «cheme, however, have been exemplified m the case <>f 

the C'uujeci cram Weavers Union 



CHAPTER III. 

Tlie Silk Trade of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. 

Raw Sii.r 
/ inports 

1 T lie I’mii.'il) iiM’cnes pradicalh llie whole of its supplies of raw' silk 
Inini riiina nu H^)n 1 I)a^ .uul kaiaelii A ceitain quantity is, how'ever, 
iiiiporh'd liYim ^aikand and HoKhai<i hi ti.insfiontiei routes, and a large 
.nuount ol siIK appaiontlv jias'^es tliiough the J^unjab on its W'ay lioin Kashmir 
to (he ‘•(M-K^ast It is (‘xtieineh dithcult to ai i ive at a correct estimate of the 
amount aetualh lonMimed in (he I’unjab, owing to the confusion that exists 
with legaid (o (he regr-l lat ion of this lattei trade Befoie 1906-07 the 
figures for (he external land trade of (ho J’unjnb aic of veiy little use, owing 
to trequeiit thanm*'' of the s\s(oin ol icgistiation and the difliculties experi- 
eiued ill efieeting it In 1907 legisti.ition of the trade with Kashmir com- 
pleteh teased Kashniii being made a sejiaiate block in the returns of the 
Jnl.ind 1 rade of the runjab Hefoie (hat date at least a certain portion of 
that trade w.is regisitued in (In* Lxteiiial Land Tiade Reports of the North- 
est I'rtuider I’loMiue AKei that d.ite the bulk of the Kashmir trade 
ceased to bi‘ registered at all. foi the Intcinal Trade Returns take account only 
ol Railliorne 'J i.iih . and (he Kashmir tiadc is not railboine The trade witii 
Ladakh (Kashinii) and with Tibet was confused in 1907 and in that year 
registration of tride with 'J'lbet teased Towards the end of the year, 
however it was lestaited, and in (he following year the various trade-routes 
were hist different i.ited in the IJetmns Until 1912-13 trade wnth Ladakii 
was regisieied on two loutcs nz , Sultanpui or Kulu and the Nachar Bhabeh 
and Baralacha Passes, aftoi that date trade with Tibet only was registered 
by these routes and the figuic-s foi the tiade with Central Asia vrd Ladakh 
(and apparenth loi part of the tiade with Kashmir itself in silk) w^ere 
obtained from l.ch (in Lad.ikh) It is therefore almost impossible to dis- 
ent.ingle the riguie,s for the K.ishmii trade (which merely passes tliiough the 
Punjal) on itsS wav to the coast) from those for the tiade with Yarkand and 
other jilaccs, silk fiom which is consumed in the province The following 
table has Iiecn obtained Iiv extracting the figures for the silk import trade 
given III the Returns for the Extcinal Land Tiade of the North-West 
i rontier Piovincc and combining them vv itli those given in the similar Returns 
foi tlie Punjab It will serve to show how impossible it is to get a complete 
view of the trade during the last 10 ycais — 
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L- ■ 

Year 

Imports of Raw Silk from 

Into 

Quantity in 
Mds 

1911-12 

Ladakh vid Sultnnpur or Kulu 

■ 

Punjab 

42 

1912 13 . 

# • 

tf * 

69 

1913 14 

Central Asia tnd Sultanpur or Kulu . . 

» • 

61 


„ „ „ Kashmir 

tf • 

1,047 

1914 16 . 

*> ft » • 

» • 

1,138 


„ „ „ Sultanpur or Kulu 

ft • 

3 


From this table it is clear that the total exports of raw silk from Kashmir 
into the Punjab have not been registered since 1906-07, the figures for 1913- 

14 being apparently incomplete, for the quantity of Indian raw silk exported 
from the Punjab during that year was 2,975 maunds The figure for 1914- 

15 may be complete, since only 979 maunds were exported from the Punjab 
during 1914-15 Furthermore, the figures given before - 1907-08 must in- 
clude (presumably) “ waste ” in “ raw silk,” but there is nothing to indicate in 
Avhat proportion I have unfortunate^ been imable to obtain rehable figures of 
the amounts annually exported from Kashmir, which might have aided greatly 
in clearing up the present confusion * From a letter of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Rawalpindi, however, sent m the year 1904 to the Director of 
Agriculture, it appears that Kashmir raw silk goes by road to Rawalpindi and 
thence generally to Amritsar It is said sometimes to return to Rawalpindi 
in the form of manufactured silk, but practically no Kashmir raw silk 
appears to be used m Amritsar at the present day The bulk of the Kashmir 
silk must therefore be loaded at Rawalpindi (or some other station on the 
Punjab frontier) and transported direct to Karachi or Bombay Port 
In the Returns for the Railborne Trade of the Punjab (which include 
the railborne trade of the North-West Frontier Province) we must 
expect to find a considerable amount of raw silk exported, which is not 
balanced by any similar import, although the Punjab is practically not a 
producing province This is apparently the explanation of the large amount 
of silk recorded as “ Indian Raw,” which is annually exported to Karachi 
The following figures, taken from these Returns, will illustrate this — 


Imports and Exports of Raw Silk by Rail 


Year 

Impobts in Mds. 

Expokts in Mds 

Foreign. 

1 

Trid^fl-Ti 

Total. 

Foreign. 

Indian. 

Totajl 

j 

1905 06 

4,367 

308 

4,676 


1,611 

1,611 

1900-07 

6,636 

862 

6,487 

6 

2,620 

2,626 

1907-08 

4,866 

394 

6,250 

2 

4,121 

4,123 

1908 09 

3,945 

412 

4,367 

16 

2,443 

2,469 

1909 10 

4,774 

187 

4,961 


2,443 

2,443 

1910 11 

4,167 

798 

4,965 


3,344 

3,344 

1911-12 

4,812 

312 

6,124 

4 

3,238 

3,242 

1912-13 

3,952 

418 

4,370 

6 

6,333 

6,339 

1013-14 

4,312 

128 

4,440 

6 

2,976 

2,980 

1914 16 

4,681 

226 

4,907 1 


979 

979 


*Sinoe Tvntmg the abo^e, figures have been received for production in Kastimir during the lost 
+Vick nTiTifvTifli'T fit. tKft fttiH nf fiViiR fFifirifcpr Afr Aicn&iziara. Director or 


♦binoe wntmg toe ooo^e, iigurea jjo-vc ^ ^ - 

10 Tears l^ese are given in tho appendix at the end of this chapter Mr Mcnamara, Dir^tor or 
Sericulture, Kashmir State, writes— "The silk cocoons are eipor^ to ■Frants, and Uie silk waste 
IS ^X*o lAindon and enters India t.i<5 Pinch The goods are sent down vm Khohala to Pindi, and 
therefrom they are railed down to Karachi, where th^ are shipped to Marseilles and London lio 
record is kept of the silk which enters Kashmir and is again re-exported 
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SiMiii.u' t.ildcs for inr.f -14 :ui.l 15)14-15 \m 1) lo.'ui as follcms — 


Jfiihtiirr ^hrr! rj lh> 1‘tinjfil, Ini'fr ut rmr nil d'lrniij 1913 // 
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III these cases ho\\c\er it nouUl tlearh lie ini^-leadin" to reckon the total 
consumption of raw silk in tlie pro\ince h\ (ieducting the exports from the 
imports as given alxi've, foi at lea^i a tonsidciahle portion of the imports from 
Kashmir appear to lia\c escaped regi-^tiation as exjdaincd alx)\e The onl} 
method h} which a general idea of the qnantit\ of 'iilk actualh consumed couid 
1)6 obtained would he to omit the figures fni Indian silk on the export side of 
the account and deduct on the inijioii side the amount registered as recened 
nn Kashmir, which is apparenth iiiosth Kashiiiir silk This in 1913 14 
amounted to 1,047 maunds and in 1914-15 to 1 iii.uinds The tables, as 
coi reeled thus, will be as follows — 


Balancc-shcd oj the Punjab trade in rate <ri// during 1913 14 


Imports 1 

1 

1 Qinntilr in 
[ Ilj.; ■ 

I rjorts 

5 Qunntitv m 
11.5, ■ 

Bv Transfronticr 

S032 

Bv TrarLefrontier 

1 7,012 

By Rnil — 


Bv Rail — 

1 

1 

(a) Indinn . 

1 10,500 

(a) Indian 
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1 

! 
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(6) Foreign 1 
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Total 
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Total 
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Xet Import . j 
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Balance sheet oj the Punjab ttade tn ratv siIL during 1914-15 


linixirls 

Quantity in 
lbs 

Exjxirts 

Quantity in 
lbs 

Bj Transfronlicr - 

247 

By Tmnsfronticr 

23,695 

By Bail — 


By Rail — 


(a) Indian 

18,645 

(a) Indian 


(h) lorcign 

386,182 

(o) Foreign 


Total 

406,074 

Total 

23,695 

Dcdiid Exports 

23,696 


k 

Net Imjwrt 

381,479 




This amount {viz , something under 400,000 lbs o± silk) may be taken 
as the quantity actually consumed m the piovince The figure given above 
foi 1888-89 IS rather higher, as are those given in the Monograph on the 
Silk Industry of the Punjab, published in 1899, foi the years 1889-90 to 
1898-99, calculated on the same basis as the above tables — 


1889- 9U 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895- 90 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 


Rs 

4,74,080 
4,28,320 
5,63,280 
, 4,22,320 

. 4,82,720 

. 4,61,760 

5,71,520 
5,70,480 
5,46,840 
5,91,620 


If these figures are correct, it appears that considerably less silk is used 
by the piovmce than was foimerly the case This is probably correct it is 
generally stated in the silk-centres of the province that less weaving is done 
now than m former years, and the census figui-es support this conclusion The 
total number of weavers and spinners of silk in 1911 is given as 13,302, 
whereas the number of silk carders, spinners and weavers, and makers of silk 
braid and thread was in 1901 13,370 It is therefore probably a fact that the 
amount of weaving done in the province has been decreasing during the last 10 
or 15 years A comparison of the figures for the years 1888-89 and 1913-3 4 
will show that the import of foreign raw^ silk is now'much what it ivas 
then (though it appears to have risen considerably between 1889 and 1898) 
and that it is in the import of the Indian material that the decrease is mani- 
fested It IS certainly the fact that at the present day hardly any Indian raw 
silk IS used in the silk centres of the Punjab This^used not to be the case 
Geoghegan, writing in 1880,* mentions the following sources of supply of raw 
silk, VIZ , Kokand, Bokhara, BaIkh, Khulm, Akcha, Shibberghaum, Andkho, 
Cashmere, Bengal, and China vid Bombay Twelve kinds of silk are men- 
tioned as being imported from Bengal, the prices varying from Es 2-8 to Rs 5 
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a seer and the follo\ving figures are quoted as purporting to give the importa- 
tions into the Punjab in maunds of 100 lbs — 


Sumbut : ear Kt<jra.?an. Bengal Tcrriil 
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The loTT figures for the (Sumbut) years 1902 and 1905 are explained as 
due to the Punjab vrars If these figures are trustvrorthy two conclusions can 
be dravm. xiz fl) that Bengal silk was at that time very largely used in the 
proA ince and (2) that the import of such silk was even at that time manifest- 
ing a very venous decline Figures for the imports m 1852 are also given, 
as follows — 


From — Rs 

Cluna , . ... 24,66 605 

B«:ngal . . , 13,55,951 

Other Countries . 34,45,446 


but rea‘<»ns are appended for the belief that there is some radical error in 
these figures, the silk trade being valued only at £200,000 In the same work 
Mr Cope is quoted as the authority for the following estimates , — ^At 
Amritsar the import of Bokhara silk m 1857 amounted to 675 maunds, of 
which 250 maunds were re-exported The local manufacture employed 2 205 
persons yielding goods valued at nearly Bs 31 lakhs The same city als'j 
imported 1,148 maunds of Bengal silk at Re 1^ to Rs 2-8 per seer, ml but 
SO maunds being consumed m the city, and producing goods valued at neailv 
Rs 4 lakhs Jullundhar is said to have imported 800 maunds } early of which 
75 maunds v.ere woven on the spot and the rest re-exported Of the total 
supply I are said to have come from China via Bombay. | from Bengal and 
I from the westward It will be noticed that the price of the Bengal silk is 
■\er}' lov.' and Geoghegan concludes that only the worst kind of Bengal silk 
was imported into the Punjab This may in part account for its failure in 
that proMnce Imports by rail of Chinese raw silk from Bombay dunng the 
year 1870-1S7I are gi\en as follows — 
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Tot cl 

66,554 


Dunng the “^arae year Amntsar sent to Bombay 21 156 lbs . and liluitan 
574 lb= of rav. =ilk presumably imported from Turkistan or Afghanistan 
Liotard ^ writinn in 1853 add- the follo%nng ob=er\ations and figures — 

Tlie raw material continues to be obtained from Central A^ia 
Kashmir Bengal and China and to be manufactured in !Multan, Lahore 
Bain’, afinir Amnt=ar Jullundhar and Delhi Amntsar =eem5 to be losing 
It- ] o-itioii a- one of the chief rentre^ of the Silk trade in the Punjab The 
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two following tables show the figui’es of the sale and local consumption of silk 
and of floss and waste silk used in the district from 1869 to ISSl — ’ 


Sale and Local Consumption oj raw silk at the Amritsar CitijJrom 1SG9 to 1S73 



Gro'^ Su>e 

Loc\l cossuMrnoK 


Yeirs 




1 

T> 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 




Mds 

Rs 

Mds 

Rs 


ISC') 

2,768 

18,39,300 

50 

64 000 


1870 

2,370 

15,10,032 

55 

71,400 


1871 

2,026 

12,96,040 

00 

70,800 


1872 

2 480 

16,54,400 

45 

58 000 


187 5 

2,346 

14,83,050 

50 

04 000 


1874 

2,372 

15,18,080 

100 

1 28 000 


1877 

3,112 

20,55,080 

125 

1,60 000 


1870 

4,202 

20,89,280 

100 

1,28,000 


1877 

4,052 

25,93,280 

100 

1 28,000 


1878 

1,975 

12,04,000 

75 

90,000 

Tlio falhng off i-as duo to the closure 





1 

of the route to Boklnra oiving to 

1879 

1,737 

11,11,080 

1 65 

1 70,400 1 

tlio Afghan u-nr aud to the jire 


* 




laleuce of sickness dunng the 

1880 

2 372 

15,18,080 

1 50 

04 000 

jear 1881 

Tlie figiins o' 1882 and 1883 are not 

1881 

1 480 

10,85,440 

30 

i 

38,400 

available 


QuanUtij oJ floss and chussam silk used in the City oj Amritsar and adjoining ullages 
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\\ eight 
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1869 


1,325 

12,01 000 

150 

1,02,000 


1870 


1 130 

11,24,')00 

100 

1 08,800 


1871 


j 1 100 

10 48 000 

105 

1,12 200 


1872 


1,075 

10 01,000 

150 

1,02 000 

t 


1873 


j 1 045 

0 <15 GOO 

150 

1 02,000 


1874 


1 

1 1,050 ‘ 

' 10,14,000 1 
1 ' 

150 

1 02 (KlO ' 

1875 


* 1,1^3 1 

I 1 

11,12000 1 

1(>3 

1,12 200 

1876 


j 1 145 

10 03,000 

50 

34 OoiJ , 

1877 


! 1 150 , 

10,82 000 

50 1 

34 '««) 

1878 


1 075 1 

! 10 io,ot>o 

4 5 ' 

30 UNt 

187*) 


1 ,28.5 

12,48,SIM 

45 
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1 501) 

1 -14 OO* 

40 

27 2>' 

1881 
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0 88<t.«i 
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17 O*! 
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Duiing the last quarter of a century imports from the westward appear 
to have steadily decreased while imports from China md Bombay have steadilj 
iisen Meanwhile the imports of Indian silk have dwindled almost to 
nothing It has alieady been seen that m 1888-89 table on page 57) 
these amounted to 111,127 lbs , whereas m 1913-14 they had fallen to 
10,560 lbs The following table ivill show the sources of this import trade — 


liailbornc imjiorls oj Indmn rmo sdL inlo the Punjab 


Wnicnce imixirled 

1011 12 

I 

1012 13 

) 

1913-14. 

1 

1 

Ibg 

Rr 

11)3 

Rs 

lbs 

Rs. 

Knnchi 

10,720 

02,006 

18,397 

85,808 

3,030 

15,858 

Bengal 

1 3,052 

12,005 

3 052 

24,012 

2,722 

21,501 

United ProvinccB 



11,050 

53,000 

1 

1 


Others 

2,970 

12,115 

o 

00 

o 

h 

9,314 

4,208 

22,280 

1 

Total ' 

26,742 



1,72,824 

10,660 

69,045 


I am unable to suggest what kind of silk it is that was imported durmg 
these years from Karachi and other places, and from the United Provinces in 
1912-13 Bengal silk appears to be known as “ Ghungru ” or “ Desoun,” and 
the latter is said to be used as a warp uuth a weft of Yarkand silk m Amritsai, 
but I found none whatsoever in use and was told that none had been received 
for the last seven or eight years Similarly, “ desoun ” was known m 
Peshawar, but was said not to be used now-a-days, and none seems to be receiv- 
ed in Multan Mysore silk is unknown, it appears, in this province, so that the 
nature of the small quantities of silk mentioned in the above table must 
lemain doubtful It is sufficiently clear, however, that foreign raw silk is now 
almost universally used throughout the Punjab 

3 The Monograph on the Silk Industry of the Punjab gives a list of the 
classes of silk imported for manufacture in 1899 These are as follows — 

1 Wardan — A name applied to best Central Asian sdk Price 

Rs 12 to Rs 18 according to quahty and place of scale 

2 Mai, Marne or Phul — A name chiefly given to China sdk imported 

from Bombay vid Amritsar Price Rs 11 to Rs 17 

3 Akhcha — From Baikh Rs 16 a seer at Peshawar 

4 Attyan — K China silk imported from Bombay Rs 15 a seer at 

Peshawar 

5 Nawabi — From Bokhara Rs 12-8 at Kohat and Rs 14 at 

Peshawar 

6 Lah-i-ahi — Produced in the country bordering on the Oxus and m 

Samarkand Sells for Rs 14 a seer in Peshawar 

7 Shahr-i-sahzi — ^A Samarkand silk 

8 War an — A Bengal silk Sells for Rs 13 or less according to 
, quality 

9 Namkam — ^A Central Asian silk Sells for Rs 13 a seer at 

Peshawar 

10 ChaiLhi — ^A Bokharan variety Rs 11 or Rs 12 a seer 

11 Ghungiu — A. Bengal silk from Rampur Sells for Rs 8 to Rs 11 

according to quality 

12 Bdf Kandahdri andPa/ Tdrkandi — Sells at Amritsar at Rs 12 

and Rs 12-8 a seer 

13 Kakra — A Hongkong silk Rs 11 a seer 

14 Sidtam — A Hongkong silk Rs 11 a seer. 
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15 Uphiamfiiu — Produced in Gurdaspur District The outturn is 
said to be 2 or 3 inaunds per annum Tiie silk sells at 13 a 
seer at Amritsar 

10 Dulhi — A Bokliau silk used in embioidery Sold at Rs 11 a seer 
in Pesliawar 

17 Kdttai — A China silk imported Did Bombay 

IS Dutaio, hjktdKi, Ldiu Mdhiiil^ Kottar — Bengal silks from Balli 
Sell at Rb 7 to Rs U a seer 

19 Mdiichv — A Hongkong silk 

20 Mdit/iid — Hongkong silk Rs 3-8 to Rs 5-2 a seer according to 

2>lace of sale A lough silk used on the frontier for embroidery 

21 Sika 01 Sikhn or Sikhaimn — Impoited fioni Singapore Rs 4 or 

Rs 4-10 a scei A coaise silk used down country and on the 
fiontiei for cnibioider}'^ 

22 Slnshmohal or Slnsliiiidl —A Hongkong silk of inferior quality 

costing about Rs 3 to Rs 4 a seei 

23 A I did — A coaise Yaikaudi silk costing about Rs 4 a seer 

24 C/idji, Gold, Ldni Mdktiil, Ldm Cha'p'pevi, Kachar, Khdmbandt, 

Liidiia, Linnbi Bondi, Radha Nagi t, Ateian — These are all 
Indian silks oi inferior qualitj^ costing from Rs 4 a seer down- 
^^.^^ds, and used in making azarbands, etc 

25 Don — Silk mixed with flax from Italy 

Since that date theie h.ive been consideiable changes in the kinds of silk 
imported into the Punjab Now-a-days many of the kinds mentioned in this 
list appear to be unknown even by name, and others are known by name but 
are no longer used in the province Not, 1, 3 to 10, 13, 16, 17, 19, 22, 24 and 25 
111 the abo^e list belong to these categories, in the case of most of these even 
then name has aiqiarently been forgotten Bdf Kandakdn is also, it appears, 
no longer imported Oi the lemaining kinds the Bengal silk (Ghungru) is 
known by name, but is veiy little used at the present day In Multan it is 
said that Bengal silk is known as eltdrd, dutdia, etc , according to the number 
of threads, so tliat ektdia, etc , do not appear to be different varieties of silk 
lioni tnat which is called Glnmgni, but difterent qualities of that kind of silk 
The silk IS said to be a good one but only coarse qualities reach Multan, and 
that onlj’^ every thiee or four j’^eais In Amritsar, as has been mentioned above, 
no such silk has appaiently been imported for several years Behrdm'pun, 
or Gurdaspur silk, is still produced in small quantities, but it is said tolie too 
fine for the ordinary coarse local weaving, though there is said to be some 
demand for silk of this quality in Lahore Two persons in Amritsar deal in 
tins silk, wliicli IS sold at Benares but the- outturn in 1915 was said to be only 
four maunds Sheikh Ghulam Sadiq, of Amritsar, employs some 15 basins 
there for the leeling of this silk, but this industry is unimportant from the 
trade point of view, inasmuch as the reelers are only temporarily employed for 
that purpose and are ordinarily employed in the adjoining carpet-factory If 
produced in sufficient quantity, however, there would certainly be a market for 
this silk in France , — at present the outturn is far too limited for any European 
concern to take it up 

SuUdnt is still used occasionally, but verj^ seldom, in Amntsar and in 
Multan Its price is said to be Rs 11 to Re 13 according to quality, but I was 
informed that it could only be used for Dai tax and not (like Mai Phnl) for 
other articles I have not been able to find it actually in use, however, any- 
where in these provinces, so that I, am unable to vouch for the correctness of 
this information, or to suggest what kind of China silk is really meant, 

“ Sultani ” being evidently only a local appellation The only remaining kinds 
mentioned in the Monograph are Mai, Mayee or Phul, Maithia, Sikha, A rewd 
and Bdf Ydrkandi All of these are still in use Under the name Mai, Mayee 
or Phul are included two kinds of Chinese silk, — mz , Meang and Hoing, 
the former being known as Mai or Mai-fhul and the latter as Phul The local 
names are apparently corruptions of the Chinese names, variations being 
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^mayung and fuyung, which are nearer the originals, Hoing being also known 
'as wooying, hoying, and so on Both these kinds of silk are in very common 
use in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Piovmce, being apparently the 
only Shanghai silks imported They are yellow varieties from North China, 
and are used in greater quantity in Amritsar than any other kmd of raw silk 
except that from Yarkand In Multan Mai-^hul (Meang) is the kmd of silk 
most commonly employed, Hoing being also used m large quantities In 
Amritsar the price of these silks is said to have risen recently from Es 15 to 
Rs 19 , in Multan it is given as only Rs 13 (presumably before the rise m 
price), an inferior quality being probably m use Meang is also known as 
‘ Achka,” ^ e , H K or Hsing Kee, a chop of Meang containing four qualities 
The sample which I obtained in Multan was of No 4 quahty, which explains 
the comparative lowness of price The “ Gold Moon ’ chop of Homg is the 
kind which appears to be most in use m that city In Peshawar the only kind 
of Shanghai silk in use is imported from Amritsar, and costs Rs 18 for a 
Peshawari seer (i e , Rs 14 a seer) This silk is Lie-Meang, or low quality 
Meang, and is very coarse and uneven Methra {Maitha) and Susa are 
difterent qualities of the coarse Canton silk known as pan] am, and imported 
from Hongkong They cost Rs 4 to Rs 4-8, and Rs 4 per seer respectively, 
and are sold in Amritsar m large quantities, always being dyed there before 
sale They go chiefly to Peshawar, Rawalpmdi, etc , where they are used for 
the manufacture of turbans, lungis, etc , and as thread for embroidery. Sikka 
(or Sikha) is also much used It is a coarse yellow silk from Singapore, and 
costs, in Amritsar, Rs 3 to Rs 7 according to quality 

The only remaining kinds mentioned in the Punjab Monograph are 
Bdf Ydrkandt and A7etvd Both of these come from Yhikand There are at 
least four kmds of Yhrkand silk found m Amritsar, viz , (1) kotha (known as 
Bdf Yhrkandi in Multan) This is used most of all and costs Rs 10 to Rs 12 
a seer (2) tdm {i e , warp) so called because it is supphed ready warped It 
is used less than kotha and costs Rs 17 a seer (3) wattal, costing Rs 13 a 
seer It is the same as kotha but of superior quality and twsted (4) arewa, 
a kind very little used It formerly cost Rs 8 a seer, but is now said to sell 
at Rs 7 Altogether Yarkand silk to the value of Rs 6 lakhs or Rs 7 lakhs 
IS estimated to be sold in Amritsar every year Of the total amount of 
Yarkand and Chinese silk sold three-quarters are said to be the former and 
only one quarter the latter kind The popularity of the Yarkand silk is 
ascribed to the fact that it is very easy to use, as it unwmds at once and without 
difficulty, and contains very httle waste Baf Ydrkandi is also very largely 
used in Multan and m Peshawar In Peshawar it costs Rs 15 a seer, bemg 
obtained from Amritsar The whole of it is said to be windable, containing 
no absolute waste 

Besides these kinds, Bokhara silk is stiU used in considerable quantity 
in Multan, where the price has faUen from Rs 26 to Rs 20 per seer It is a. 
silk of a ffirty white colour, very similar in appearance to the Yarkand 
variety, but much finer and softer than Bdf Yhrkandi, and is used both for 
warp and for weft In Amritsar this silk is not much m demand, owing to 
its high price, and it is said not to have been supplied there for many years 
In I^eshawar, also, it appears to be very little used now for the same reason, 
in fact the oiily kinds of sdk commonly in use in that town are (1) Chma silk 
(Lie-Meang), (2) Bdf Ydrkandi, and (3) tuti or spun silk from Switzerland 
The nature of the import trade in Bokhdra and Ydrkand silk will be con- 
sidered later 

Spun silk is used in great quantity m these provmces, being distributed 
from Amritsar The kinds imported and the purposes for which they are 
used have, however, been fully dealt with elsewhere,* and nothing more need 
be added in this place, except to state that the, demand for ready-made warps 
seems to be on the increase 

4 In addition to sdk, sdk substitutes are extensively used in the Punjab 
Artificial silk imported from Bombay goes in large quantities to Amritsar, 
but is apparently not used in Multan or in Peshawar It is known as 


* Vide page 18 
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“ Cho.W(il\’' fioiii it-s appccirfliice, and costs Rs / per lb , the price having risen 
from Es 4 on account of the A\ar Details of this trade wiE be found on 
page 86 Mercerised cotton is used in most of the weaving centres In 
Amritsar it is gieatly employed for suitings and is obtained either from 
Japan or from England nd Bombay I'hc lattei is said to have ceased to 
arriie, on account of the A\ar, but ^\as formerly obhiined fiom Graham & Co , 
Glasgow, 111 uarps at Es 7 a bundle The Japanese material (from the 
Fiijigasu Spinning Co ) at Es 12-S foi 5 seeis,’' is, however, said to have been 
more generally used ]\rerceiised cotton, jiurporting to be English but re- 
labellea bv the Bombai agents is now being received This is greyish in 
colour and for that leason ]uofened to the Japanese material, but otheiwise 
it IS said not to be superioi, and it is coniectuied locally that this also is 
Japanese material, sold as Englmb Iiecause Ee 1 or Es 2 more was obtained 
for the real English ai tide Tn ^fulfan also, both Japanese and English mei- 
cerised cotton is found If is called “ luiqli ” and is impoited from Bombay 
botlnvliite and died A tain (wai p) of .IS lards is said to cost Es 5, and plain 
mercerised cotton cloth sells at seicii annas a yard The dye is found not to 
be fast The meichanls of Peslinwar obtain it fiom Amritsar, but it is oiJy 
used for making (izdihmuh and junidit^ Its pi ice is leported to be Rs 13 
a Peshawari seei (i c Es 10-S a standai d seci) foi the white 5^111 and Rs 14 


a Peshawari seei (i c , Es 11-S a standai <1 scei) dyed, but this must be a 
mistake, unless ]irices haie 1 isen icccntlv to an enoimoiis extent, for according 
to the values assigned 111 the Customs 1 etui ns the price in 1914-15 averaged 
from alwut Re 1-S to alxuit Es 2-S a lIi Tn spite of the ^e^v general use of 
these substitutes, howe\ei tbev aie not at present used in am^thing appioach- 
mg the same amount as silk in Amnts,ii foi example Yarkand silk is esti- 
mated to be sold in far greatei quant ll^ than an\ othei kind, and aYer 
Yarkand Slianghai sdk {Menna and Ilnnin) After these two. the 
kmds are sold 111 the foi ow inn 01 dei of cniantiti — (1) Canton silk 


mated to be sold in far greatei quant ll^ than an\ othei kind, and aYer 
Yarkand Slianghai sdk {Menna and Ilnnin) After these two. the 
kmds are sold 111 the follow mg 01 dei of qiiantit} — (1) Canton sdk 
and 5 iis( 7) (2) Singa]iore sdk (StU<fi) (3) spun sdk (ivti), (4) meiwtiseo 
cotton and (5) aitificial sdk \ lefeience to the Seaborne Trade Reluru.N 
howeier. {ride pages 85 and 80) will show that the imports of the two last 

TXX n*\ t 
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mentioned aiticles aie h\ no means incoiisideiable 

5 The trade in Y^aikaud and Bokbaia sdk is carried on in the 
mays Y^arkand and Kliotau sdk is in ought on ponies to 11 . 

Gilgit route and Kashin 11 In up-coiintn uierchants, Avho pm chase i i ' 
in Eastern Turkestan, whcie it is juoduced They deposit the si ' 
of the three or foiii funis of commission agents m nf Aimitsar 

advance of 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the value i„pni brokeis, 

and other towns come to these agents, accompanied by one-o ^ leceive 

help of these the pi ice is settled The ® „„ the brokers 

^ wulue, 01 about 2 per cent g^j/ejs vvho pay 

getting about 1 pei cent In lioth cases it appears to , number 

tommission, the merchants paying nothing to transactions It is 

° ®'^mmen appears to be unnecessaidy large m , merchant tried to 
atM, indeed that the biokeis aie indispensable, to j^g needed 

vhis maternal without their aid he would fad to to-date m knowledge 
to sell and these brokers are said to keep themselv^jP certoin V 

°2”oes the state of theumikpi and all details of the the merchants 

PPears, however, to be an opening for co-operation 

Ya^f'P jl'ers of weavers for the elimination ^ ^ about of 

J;;kand silk IS said to arrive once a year--generaUy „,erchants of 

IS never brought on .i,p silk theto lUora 

^o^timrpur go themselves to Y^arkand to buy the si Bokhara 

silk to he the system in m Amr^ kers K^^^tain the 

are /PP^^ontlv brought by Pathans t® ^ these brokers . of anv 

pL^Ju Tbev Teave the niateiial jutb tn^^^ mention 

advanr^^k” return in the following J ‘ obtained ^.^anfs who are 
broLp^’ some^amount must obviousK from tt^^ ” ^rlv though the 

^erage not only fiom the Pathans "Tror.gW 

.'"topav \ ne.r P^nf Vmkand silk 


per cent Yaikand i 

* If this iH correct, prices 
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Amritsar system is also reported to be in loguc Bokhara silk is also recencd 
in Peshanar dorni the IChyber route It is not much worked in that town, 
how’ever, and is mostly exported in bulk to Amritsar and Multan China and 
other silks are obtamed from Bombay by the employers of weaiers, or factor} 
owners, through their agents in that city 

Industi lal Methods 

6 Having obtained their raw material by one of these methods the 
merchants or employers of weavers make it over to the weavers themsehes 
In Amritsar City a kmd of factory system is followed There are about a 
dozen factoi^’-oAvners,"^ each employing from 15 to 200 looms The weaiers 
generally work in the factories, being as usual paid by the piece They are 
said to make 8 to 10 annas a day, receiving, it is alleged, Es 30 to Es 32 per 
100 yards _ The iveavers who live in the district, on the other hand, beyond 
the limits of the city, come in to the merchants or employers for yarn and take 
it away to their viEages, where they manufacture it into cloth The number 
of weavers in Amritsar City is estimated at about 600, although 10 years ago 
there were as many as 1,700 persons so employed In addition to these about 
100 persons are now said to be engaged on dyeing, and a ceitain number must 
also be employed for twisting and other preparatory processes If we com 
pare the number of persons, however, said to have been employed in 1851 or 
the local manufacture, riz , 2,205, it is clear that the silk-nianufactunng 
industry- of Annitsar has veiy seriously declined 

In Multan the factory system does not seem to prevail, at any rate to tlic 
same extent as in Amrit^r Here there are said to be alxuit 20 merchant' 
who give out the silk yarn to the weavers, paying from Es 12 to Es 20 for 4C 
ymrds (30 Multani yards) of ivoven cloth The weavers work in their own 
houses, some of them even employing servants for the purpose, and they make 
12 annas to Ee 1 a day They take advances fiom their employers ivlien 
they receive the yarn, sometimes amounting to piactically the whole value of 
their w-ork Thus one weaver, who had received spun silk for manufacture 
was to get Es 12 for 50 yards of 27 inches, and had taken an advance of 
Es 11 at the time of obtaining the raw material Under tins system the 
weavers appeal to be better paid than under the factory system prevailimr in 
Amritsar There are 400 to 500 persons employed in w'enving in Multan City , 
GO to 80 other pei*sons being employed on twisting, and about 50 on dy^eing In 
Peshawar City only 40 persons are said to be engaged on weaving and only 
about 50 persons on othei processes of silk manufacture, vjz , dyeing, twist- 
ing, etc These persons are employed by the proprietors of the looms and of 
the dvcing-vats, the weaiers leceiving 4 annas a ymrd, thereby earning 6 to 8 
annas a day- 

In Afultan German aniline dyes arc used Tlie dyers formerly received 
14 annas a seer, but now, owing to the creat rise m the price of dyes, they get 
nuith as Ee 1-12 or Es 2 a seer In Amritsar I found Swiss dye in use 
for dyeing flnnini of Yarkand silk This cost formerly 11 or 12 annas a tin 
but owing to the yvar the price rose as high as Es 13 Eecently, on account of 
.1 rumour that cheaper dves were arm me from Japan the price fell to Es 8 8 
.1 tin Yen- large sums have consequently been made by the fortunate ovvnei-, 
of stocks of dve-stuffs at the outbreak of the war Dyes are exempted from 
(Ktroi-dutv 111 Amritsar it lieing found that far more of this material was 
I'Cing used there than in Lahore The cost of dveing has risen here also from 
Ee 1 or to Es 2 a seer 

On most of the looms ui the Piiniab only coarse weaving appears to I )0 
tlone In Amnts,ar still the centre of the silk trade, if is said that the 
vfivers ,ire now imatnble of anythin" eb, The dves used are yen'- 
frequently imt f.isi and the raw material as ha-, l>ocn seen is to a c onsiderahle 
extent inferior siU nr sjlk substitute^ The dv es .ire largely used for rihand- 
nr otlif r artn ]• - of rhe same natun v’ hieh .ire not ordinarily washed, and if 
th u the i]ec:eneration of wi ivin" ha-- followrd iifKin the ii- of 
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infeiior dyes There is a great demand for the coarse cloth which is commonly 
woven, and the finer qualities are now almost all supplied from other pro- 
lunees oi from foreign countries The outturn of doth is, however, still 
considerable One factory in Amritsar is said to manufacture Es 6 or Es 7 
lakhs’ worth of silk goods, exporting them to other cities in the Punjab, such 
as Sialkot, Gujranwala and Eawalpindi, or to Peshawar The Kashmir 
Weaving Co manufactures silk cloth to the value of Es 11,000 or Es 12,000 
annuall 3 ^ thougli this has fallen to Es 7,000 or Es 8,000 recently In Multan 
one kind of silk is generally used for the warp and another for the weft No 
goods are ever manufactured, apparently, with warp and weft both of China 
silk Clotli made of a Bokhara warp with a weft of Hoing sells for Es 2-2 to 
Es 3 a yard, made of a spun-silk warp and a Hoing weft it fetches Es 2 a 
yard, and articles manufactured from a spun-silk warp with a Bokhara weft 
lealizeEe 1-5 or 1-6 a yard Spun silk is also combined with cotton, or 
mercerised cotton alone is used In Peshawar all the weaving is of^ plain 
cloth, liandkercliiefs, and the like, the patterns being very simple, a standard 
check or similar design Liingis appear always to be woven with a weft of 
Chinese silk on a warp of cotton, and the price is only 14 annas to Ee 1 a yard 
A handkerchief of Chinese silk fetches about Ee 1 

This degeneration of local weaving is certainly not due to any lack of a 
demand for finer silk manufactures A reference to the figures for imports of 
silk goods into the province %vill dispose at once of such an assumption Prom 
these it will be seen that a very large quantity of manufactured silk is brought 
into the Punjab, which the local silk industry is, under the present conditions, 
unable to supply Certain steps have, of course, been taken on behalf of the 
weaving industry Schools have been established but not apparently with any 
considerable amount of success In Multan there is a weaving master receiving 
Es 30 a month from the Municipality He was sent to the Ludhiana school 
for training and has been employed for the last couple of years In the school 
there are two ordmai’y pit-looms and the common appliances for winding, etc 
Only plain weaving can be taught, though the Municipality is, I believe, 
intending to supply the school witli better looms In this school the sons of 
artizans are taught free of charge I am not able to see any particular use for 
a school of this nature All that can be taught in the school could apparently 
be learnt equally well — and perhaps better — in the boys’ homes, where their 
fathers are continually at work on looms of the same kind It reaUy appears 
that the bo 3 's aie sent to the school rather to keep them out of mischief than for 
any other purpose Could it be proved to the weaving community that there 
IS an enormous demand for various kinds of fine silk, and could thev be shown 
by qualified instructors at a suitably-equipped school how to manufacture 
silk cloth of that nature, the advantage of the institution would be at once 
apparent It is, of course, a matter for the decision of the local authorities, 
but I should imagine that were such a school established, its benefits would be 
more appreciated if a fee were charged for the instruction received, when 
once it had been demonstrated, bv actual manufacture and sale of the articles, 
that profit was to be made by the new method It would of course require 
careful consideration of the market, and expert advice as to the best 
appliances for manufacturing the required articles, before it would be possible 
to demonstrate successfully that goods now received from abroad could be 
manufactured locally, but it is only after such consideration and with such 
advice that any serious effort can be made to regenerate weaving in these 
provinces Were such a regeneration successfully accomplished, however, it 
would still remain to be seen whether the weaving community would gain by 
the change, or whether all enhanced profit would go to the employer or 
factory-owner In the Madras Province, where improved looms have been 
established, there does not appear to have been much appreciable gain to the 
weavers themselves, and where the factory system prevails, as in Amritsar 
pitv it IS probable that the result would be the same Where however as in 
Multan or in Amritsar district, the weavers take the yam to their own houses 
for manu fa (Storing upon their own looms, an improved loom, increasing the 
output or lessening the amount of labour required, should certainly enhance 
the profits of the weaver himself A co-operative society of weavers, upon 
the lines of that of Conieeveram in the Madras Presidency, might be successful 
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There has therefore been a very considerable increase m this export trade, 
which consists probably of Chinese raw silk * Improvements in the system of 
registration may be partially responsible for the increase, but the trade 
carried by the Tochi loute appears to be steadily growing and the high figure 
reached m 1914-15 is especially noticeable Kabul is said to import Chinese 
raw silk fiom Peshawar and this trade must be included in the above figure^ 
The tiansf rentier export trade of the Punjab in law silk is of no parti- 
cular interest Theie was a small export to Kashmir until 1906-07, but since 
that date this tiade has either ceased or has escaped registration under the 
new system 


Silk I^Iantifactures 

8 The Punjab draws veiy heavily upon foreign countiies for its supply 
of manufactuied silk From the middle of last century imtil recent years the 
import of foreign goods seems to have steadily increased, while local produce 
declined The import of Indian manufactured goods has also steadily 
decreased within the last 10 years, falling from 1,763 maunds, valued at 
Rs 12f lakhs, in 1905-06, to 217 maunds, valued at Rs 2 lakhs, in 1913-14, and 
onty 4 maunds in 1914-15 During the same period foreign imports have 
remained steady until 1914-15, wlien (presumably on account of the war) they 
fell from 1,907 maunds in 1913-14 to 877 maunds m 1914-15 The foUo’Wing 
table, giving the imports of silk piece-goods into the Punjab by rail during 
the last 10 years, will illustrate these remarks — 


Imports oj sill piece-goods into the Punjab by rail 
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The values given above are those assigned in the Railboine Trade 
Reports They cannot be accepted implicitly, for the variations from 
year to year are so great as to raise considerable doubt as to their accuracy 
However, according to these values the average yearly import of silk goods 
into the Punjab amounts to about Rs 13 lakhs It will be noticed that in 
1905-06 and 1906-07 the Indian silk imports outweighed the foreign, whereas 
since that date they have in no case reached half the amount of the latter 
The foreign imports are nearly all from Bombay, a small quantity only being 
received from Karachi and Calcutta The accompanying table shows the 


* Tills IS coliDniiecl bj subsequent onqnines 'Jhe Political Agent, Toobi, reports that the raw silk 
exported to Afghanistan vtd the Toobi route is China silk of poor quality from Amritsar 
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of Japanese, in addition to Indian manufactures worth Es | laUi from 
Bengal, and the same amount from Benares According to this merchant., 
although the Chinese goods are the best the Japanese are sold in the greatest 
quantity, though the latter frequently do not come up to sample The most 
valuable asset of the Japanese goods is their finish It is said that plain 
Benares silk and plain Japanese silk of the same quahty cost Ee 1-4= and 
Ee 1-12 a yard respectively, but that in spite of the higher price the Japanese 
article is preferred, solely on account of its superior finish This is the case 
even though the Benares article is popularly supposed to be pure silk, whereas 
the Japanese goods are under suspicion Benares silk is however sold in 
ver}' considerable quantities, especially schappe and plain silk at Es 20 for 
12 yards, which is said to be much used instead of the locally-woven dai'yai 
Benares Iha'p'pans (cloth for covering the bodies of the dead) are also sold m 
Amritsar They are made of stiff thick silk and cost Es 3 for 3^ yards 

In Multan J apanese silk cloth seUs at 12 annas to Es 2-8 a yard, accord- 
ing to quality It us imported Bombay Handkerchiefs of Japanese siUc 
can be purchased in the bazar for as httle as 3 annas each Delhi is, howevei, 
the chief centre of this trade In that city no weaving now appears to be 
done, but very large quantities of imported silk goods are sold In 1913-14: 
out of a total import by rail of 2,124 maunds of silk piece-goods into the 
Punjab, 1,286 maunds went to Delhi City, 753 maunds (or practically the 
whole of the remainder) going to the territoiy between the Sutlej and the 
Jhelum, which includes Amritsai, Lahore, and Multan In 1912-13, when the 
total import into the Punjab was exactly the same as in 1913-14, the proper 
tions were very similar The leading merchants in Delhi appear to specialize, 

^ e , one imports only European piece-goods, another only Japanese and 
Chinese, and a third only Benares goods It will therefore be convenient to 
tieat each of these lines of impoit separately 

1 Euiofcan 'piece-goods — The laigest trade is in mixed goods' from 

France, but there is also considerable demand for plain oi 
embroidered satin and damask from Switzerland, France, and 
Italy Silk flowered grenadines are imported from Switzer- 
land These are made of cotton embroidered with silk flowers, 
and seU at Ee 1-4 per yard of 50 inch width Many kinds of 
cheap French mixed goods are sold — cotton shot with silk 
costs 13 annas per yard of 32 inch width, cotton striped with 
silk 9 annas per yard of 18 mch width, and plain green silk 
sells at 12 annas for a yard of 13 inch width Green silk cloth 
from Switzerland is made in 16 inch widths and costs Ee 1 
per yard Austrian mixed goods are also sold these are of 
cotton embroidered with flowers of cheap sdk and imitation 
gold thread Their price is from Es 3-8 to Es 6-4 for a piece 
of 2^ yards by 48 incmes / 

2 Chinese and Japanese goods — The Japanese manufactures are 

mostly conspicuous for gaudy patterns and brilliant fimsh 
AU kinds are imported, from plain cloth (generally of 
bright colour) fo silk embioidered with flowers and with 
printed colours, but almost without exception the cloth is 
W.shed with a gloss and smoothness which appear to appeal 
particularly to the public taste in the Punjab The only goods 
from the Bombay MiUs which I found in Delhi were saris, and 
these are not much in demand, the ordinary wear being petti- 
coats (lenga), which are generally made from Japanese, 
European, or sometimes Benares cloth The goods from the 
MiUs are said to cost more and to have less sheen Dull effects 
are considered common, brighter colours and pronounced 
patterns being therefore preferred It is said that Japanese 
cloth is dyed with brilhant colours in the Bombay kliUs and that 
' this kind of cloth is much in demand For men’s clothes Chinese 
plain cloth (apparently manufactured from wild sdk) is lery 
popular, and much worn by all classes This sells for Ee 1-8 
a yard of 27 inches in one quahty and Re 1-2 a yard of 20 
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demand and appears to be rapidly dying out It is possible, though perhajis 
not altogether likely, that the present increase in demand for silk substitutes 
Avill disappear, as it disappeared after a very short life in the l^Iadias 
Presidency there is very little chance, however, of any change in the present 
taste for lustre and finisn, and unless and until goods of Indian manufacture 
can rival the Japanese articles in these points, there is very small likelihood 
of an increase in the demand for Indian manufactured silk in these Proi inces 
11 The export trade in silk manufactures is small, the whole amount 
earned by rail averaging during the last 10 years, accordmg to the value latcs 
assigned, less than Es 1 lakh annually It consists mainly of small consign- 
ments of piece-goods to the United Provinces and elsewheic The follo^Mng 
tables show the total exports by rail during the last 10 years, and details as to 
the provinces of consignment for the last five years — 


Exports oj stlk 'piece-goods Jrom the Punjab hg rail 
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Exports oJ Indian stlL piece-goods by rail 
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There is also a small export trade l<v transfronticr routes fvith frupi the 
Piiniab and the Xorth-lVest Frontier Pm \ iikc From the latte gc-eF .m 
exjxirted hv wa\ of Khajun Kach to Afghani-tan Jn IPn'i fif ,'n c\]y>rt f f 
22 inaunds valued at Es* ]7 600, n mentioned in the Trade E* turn- ha ,r m 
that \ear until 1911-12 no further trade of this nature i= re^-nrdre J rr-’^i 
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1911-12 to 1913-14 only 28 maunds, valued at about Bs 14,500, were registei- 
ed, and in 1914-15 again no such export was recorded Exports across the 
Punjab frontier are larger A small trade with Kashmir, Ladakh, and 
Chinese Tibet was registered between 1903-04 and 1912-13 The system of 
registration was then changed, and figures for the trade with Central Asm 
were obtained from Leh, including for the first time trade which passed v?d 
Kashmir and the Rawalpindi route That a considerable amount of exports 
had previously escaped registration is proved by the fact that in 1913-14 25 
maunds of silk manufactures are reported to have been exported ovey the 
frontier vtd Kulu or Sultanpur, and 231 maunds vid Kashmir, of a total 
value of nearly Es 4 lakhs In 1914-15 exports vid Kashmir amounted to - 
477 maunds, valued at over Bs 2|- lakhs, and a small quantity was sent to 
Chinese Tibet The nature of the silk manufactures exported in this way I 
have not been able to determine 

12 A table is appended showing the sources of the import and the 
destinations of the export trade in 1914-15 so far as they are available It 
cannot, howevei, be regarded as complete, for not only is the import of raw 
silk by road from Kashmir to Eawalpindi probably not wholly registered, but 
also a considerable margr must be left for silk imported and exported by 
passenger train or by postal service The table -vviU, however, give a general 
idea of the silk trade, though the figure for imported silk manufactures would 
undoubtedly be very much higher were any record available for the goods 
carried as parcels by passenger train or by post 

SM Uade of Punjab and North-Wesl Frontier Province, 1914-15 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Silk Trnde of India: Summary and Conclusion- 

J^nv> stlh c.'rjtorts. 

1 h\ (ho promljujr {]^o (.rado of Boinhay, Madras and Die Ihiniab 
lia« hoiMi iovio\\cd tu dotail An attempt ^\J]1 now be made to give a genera) 
idea of (be jnesent slate of (be silk tiade of India as a whole In Table U 
of Ajipendix B mil lie found tbc figine.s for the cxpoits of Indian raw silk 
iliassam or A\aslp. and cocoons ont of British India from 1880-90 to the 
present time. Irom (bis table i(, will be seen (hat it is a mistake to suppose 
(iiat (here has been a sleadv decline in such exports during the last quarter 
of a cen(,ur\. tinlil n years ago (1909-10) the variations in the amount 
cxpoilcd wcic normal, and in tli.it year the figure (vJz , over 2 million Ibsl 
^^n.s higher (han it had been since 1889-00 'J'lie followong table will show 
at a glance tha( instead of having cfcci cased the total export has increased in 
nuantity during (ho last. 40 years, and even previous to that the figure for 
1864-65 to 1870-74 is subject to some reduction, re-exports of foreign raw 
silk being included for (he years 1864-6.5 to 1867-68 — 

Exportf of raw •aJl from India 

Viernpr for 10 \onr«— ‘ 


1I)S 

ISO! OS— 1871 71 . 2.005,272 

1874 70—1881 81 . . . . 1 401,02') 

1884 85—180104 1,744.109 

1804 97—1001 01 1,717 001 

1004 05—1013 1 1 ' 1,740,023 


It Will he noticed, howevei that the lignre for reeled silk (the most 
v'aluable pnit of the export), though it lose in 1906-07 and tlie following year 
higher than it has reached for a great number of years, has since then been 
steadily decreasing, and for five years has been lower than at any other time 
m the last quartei of a century The value of the» total export has eorres- 
pondingly decreased, m’ spite of a fairly steady average in chassam and 
cocoons, though the former of tliese also shows a decrease from the very Inch 
figure reached in 1909-10 (nearly V, million lbs ) The average value of tlio 
whole export is given 'in the following table — 
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It IS therefore only within the last five or six years that there has been 
any serious decrease in the whole export trade, less than ten years ago (ze, m 
1906-07 and 1907-08) the value having been well above the average of the last, 
twenty-five years Within those few years, however, the decrease has been 
starting The export of reeled silk fell in 1913-14 to considerably less than 
half what it was in the preceding year, and less than two-ninths of the amount 
exported in the years 1906 to 1908 The export of chassam was steadier, 
but reached a lower figure than any lecorded dunpg the preceding ten years, 
and the total export (1,203,098 lbs ; was the lowest since 1881-82 (when it 
stood at 1,117,026 lbs ) The value (Rs 24f lakhs) was less thah half the 
normal figure dining the last 25 years In 1914-15 the fall was even greater 
Only 616,282 lbs of raw sijk were exported from the whole of India during 
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lliat the lowobl liguu' leached lor a ccnLuiy Since 185G, m iact, tile 

.uuonul iia!> ne\oi sunk to ab> liLllc as double ihaL liguic, and duiing the last 
leu Acai^ (with the single except ion ol J‘)KM4:) it has legulaiJy been more 
lhan thux' lunos tlic amount cxjunled in IDld-ir? The figure lor that year 
taniiol, liotsevei,^ lie taken .is aii} indication of .i pcimanent decrease in the 
oxjioii ti.uie '1 he fail that exiioils to hrance, winch usually takes 70 per 
cent ot Indian law silk, tlwie.ised b) .724/101 lbs pioves almost conclusively 
that the w.u m lesjionsible loi the suipiismgly low liguie reached during 
tliat ^eal None the less, there has been, duiing the last five years, a steady 
l.ill though It was onl_> in 1012-14 that the dcLicase was of a really startling 
nature J'he bill during that \eai. howeiei, is also capable of explanation, 
whuh proves that it was due in the mam to tcmpoiary causes As has been 
siateii cKewhere there w.is a voiious Ine in the Kashmir State Filature in 
August 1012 \er\ he.iw damage being sustained In consequence of this, 
expoits of Kashmir silk ; id K.iradn weic vei} much leduced m quantity, 
ami the Sea borne 'J r.ule l^oturiis loi .Sind show that exports of raw silk 
iiom that jiroMiiee fell fiom (i70,(»41 lbs, valued at nearly Rs 27V lakhs, in 
1‘I12-12 t<v onlv 200,1.12 lbs valued at i.athcr more than Rs 12-^ lakhs, in 
1012-14 The diH lease in the qnantit} exported from this single source of 
supjilv therefore, amounted to nc-nlv 420,000 lbs in quantity and Rs 1.5 
lakhs in value 'flic .iddition of these amounts to the actual figures for the 
exjinit of r.nv silk from the whole of India during that jmai would raise them 
to aixait 1.000,000 lbs and nearR Rs 40 lakhs, which are verj’^ little less than 
the figures for the jireceding vcai While, theiefore, it must be admitted 
th.it .1 dec re.isc has bciome manifest in the exports of the last few years, the 
.ibnoim.ilK low liguiis fni 1012 14 and 1014-15 aie not in the main due to 
the ( ircnmst.iiKes. whatever lhc> ma> be. which are causing this decrease, but 
to tli<> p.irticiil.ir eaus(‘s shown above 

2 'lablc III of Appendix IJ sliows the share borne by each of the mari- 
time jirovinces in this export oi raw silk, during the last 15 years The 
expoit from Madr.is m.i> be taken as almost wholly Mysore silk, while the 
shale of Sind is equivalent to the shaie of Kashmir silk It will be seen that 
until 1008 exjiorts from Bomba) were heavy, wlicieas practically no silk was 
ex])oilod fiom Sind, Imt aflei that ycai expoits fiom Sind have been large 
while those from Bomb.ay have shown .a he.av')' deciease From this it may 
he loncUidcd that Kashmir silk was until that date mostly consigned to 
Bombay Port, lint since then has been exported from Sind The exports from 
Bomba> fiom 1908 to the present time are probably largely Kashmir, but 
jioriiajis jiartly Mysoie silk Exports from Burma are small and unimportant, 
cxcejit in 1912-13 and 1913-14, when thej'" amounted to 29,211 lbs and 
24,543 lbs icspectively, as against 5,758 lbs duiing the year 1911-12 

Fiom the totals given in column 7 of the table it is clear that the decrease 
in law' silk expoits iias been almost entiiely due to the fall in the amount 
expoited from Bengal Excluding the shaie of that province, exports have 
steadily iisen from 348,354 lbs in 1899-00 to 1,071,634 lbs in 191^13 The 
fall in 1913-14 has .already been explained as due to the fire in the Kashmir 
Filature Apait from tins, Kashmii silk (as repiesented by the exports from 
Bombay befoie 1908 and from Sind after that year) has shown a steady 
increase, fiom about 50,000 lbs in 1899-00 to about 700,000 lbs in 1912-13 
In the latter year it was actually considerably larger than the export from 
Bengal Mysore silk (as represented by exports from Madras) has been 
subject to continuous fluctuations, rising to 571,840 lbs in 1908-09 and falling 
to 360,481 lbs two years later It recovered slightly in 1911-12 but fell again 
to 301,978 lbs in 1912-13 and even lowei in the following year It has been 
shovvm, in the chapter on the Madras Presidencj, that exports fiMm Madras 
now entirely consist of chassam and cocoons, exports of raw silk having ceased 
in 1906-07 The value of these being very small as compaied with raw silk, 
the exports of Mysore silk gam an exaggerated importance when given in 
quantity instead of in value To correct this, another table is given (Appen- 
dix B, Table IV) This is identical with Table III, except that instead of 
quantity in lbs , value m Rs has been given Fiom this it will be seen that 
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Bengal, which m 1899 accosted for practically the whole of the export, sent 
little more than a quarter (from the point of view of value) in 1912-13 This 
table also shows that the export from Bombay and Sind is even more import- 
value than in quantity, having iisen from well under half a lal^ m 
1899 to nearly Rs 28 lakhs m 1912-13 During the same peiiod the of 
(excluding Bengal) has risen from Rs' 2 lakhs to nearly 
Rs 30 lakhs, Bengal exports having fallen from Rs 67f lakhs to Rs 111 lakhs 
1 he export of Bengal silk has therefore decreased in value even more heavily 
than in bulk, and especially during the last five years In 1909-10 and 
1910-11 the Bengal export was still more than 50 per cent of the whole both 
in quantity and m value In the following year the share of Bengal remained 
gi eater than that of Sind in total bulk, but owing to the fact that more 
reeled silk was exported from Sind, the value of the latter’s export surpassed 
that of Bengal In 1912-13 the share of Sind was not only greater than that 
of Bengal m quantity, but was more than double that of Dengal in reeled silk 
and consequently in total value In spite of the heavy fall in exports of 
Kashmir silk in 1913-14, and in spite of the fact that the share of Sind was 
reduced in consequence to less than half that of Bengal, nevertheless the 
value of Kashmir silk exported from Sind was over Rs 12| lakhs as against 
Rs 9 lakhs from Bengal, owing to the fact that the latter sent out only half 
the amount of reeled silk exported from Sind It is clear therefore that the 
cause of the decline must be looked for in Bengal 


As regards Madras, it must be remembered that exports of chassam or 
waste represent a proportionate amount of reeled silk used in this country, and 
that if such exports lemain steady a decrease in the export of reeled silk is 
not to be regretted, since it only implies that the raw silk which ivas formerly 
exported is now used at home If, however, exports of chassam and of reeled 
silk are both found to be decreasing it is a probable conclusion that production 
is on the wane It will therefore be necessary in order to judge correctly of 
the present state of production, to consider the exports of chassam and reeled 
silk separately For Mysore, such figures ha^e already been given elsewhere 
(vide pages 42 and 45) From those tables it wdl be seen that exports of 
chassam did not decline when expoits of reeled silk ceased, on the contrarj’’ 
they have been distinctly largei since that date It is therefore a justifiable 
conclusion that the production of Mysore has not declined, but that more 
reeled Mysore silk is now used in this country than was formerly the case 
Exports trom Burma are recorded as being entirely mid silk waste The pro- 
jiortions of chassam and leeled silk in the exports from Bengal, Sind and 
Bombay are given in Table V of Appendix B, exports from the two latter 
ports being combined, as they are both probably composed ahuost entirely of 
Kashmir silk Fiom this table it appears that whereas exports both of reeled 
silk and chassam from Bengal have decreased, those from Sind and Bombay 
have both steadily risen It may therefore be concluded that production in 
Bengal has declined, while production in Kashmir has increased But 
another fact, of equal impoitance, may be deduced from these figures It w'Jl 
be noticed that wheieas reeled Bengal silk fell in 1912-13 to less than one- 
seventh, and in 1913-14 to hardly more than one-fouiteenth, of what it was 15 
years ago, chassam has only decreased by about 60 per cent duimg the same 
period This chassam implies a proportionate quantity of reeled silk, which 
as It was not exported must have been consumed m the country The state 
of production in Bengal must, therefore, be judged rather from the export of 
chassam than fiom that of reeled silk, and the smaller deciease in the formei 
proves beyond doubt that production in Bengal has not diminished on any- 
thing approaching the same scale as reeled silk exports The fall has how- 
ever been serious enough as judged by the exports of chassam, these having, 
as mai be seen, decreased bj nearly 50 per cent in the last 15 years In Table 
VI is'<^nen a list of the exports of rau silk, chassam and cocoons, from 
Calcutta extracted from the Silk Exports Lists published monthly by D N 
Bosii As the quantity is reckoned in bales it is impossible to make an exmet 
comparison betAveen these and the official figures, but they corroborate each 
other as to the lieaA-A decline in exports from Calcutta A bale of silk con- 
tains about 150 lbs , and a bale of chassam about 300 lbs 



\ fow woitls 1)0 ,i(l(lo(l as (o the dostinatiori of tlic ra^Y silk wliicli 
liMM's Jmo!,i (lio i.ii)lo <,M\on 111 Appciidix II ('j able VII) it will be 

s(oii dial I laiKo lako.s (lio bulk ot dicso cxiiorls '| he cloniand fiom the 
1 lilted iMiiqdoni ijipoai^ in bo dec Iniing, while the (piantitj’^ exported to 
llalv 1 ^ luwoi \(M\ l.iim' and lliu tuiitfs Kitisideiabl^ limn year to j'^eai The 
s-nno IS tine nt ibc doniand limn tin* I nited Sl.itos In the case of these 
(oiintiK's am iikicmsowi oxpoti In diem fioin India piobabl}' results more 
Mmii die jiariial lailiiie ni ntbei soniios of snpph (ban from aii}'^ regular 
tieiii ind lor Indian inaleiid and this is ecihiinU the case as regards the 
I'xpoit ol {(xnmis In Ital\ Helgiiiin Tex Ion and lilgxpt have occasional!}" 
t.iken (onsidii d))(* supplier niosih of w.istc- from Jndia, and Turkey in 
\si I Used to I (• a laiih n’oulii, ihmigli a small ciistomci Expoits to that 
t^onnirv lia\t* imw howevei .ilniosi ('eased foi i niinibei of xeaispast 

d 1 be (hxKMse m expoits ot Jndian silk inaniiiactuies has been even 
more nolu cable than that ot law silk in die case of the latter, it has already 
I'cen siutwn dial altlimigh lleng.d silk has stcadil} iailen, other kinds oi 
Indian silk ha\e p.iili.ill} leplared it in the cxise ot manufactures, both 
Honibix and neiigal ha\e shown a m.iiked dceiease, though the latter has 
Ix^en the most afU'cied. the lornicr iiaxing exhibited an ujiwaid tendency 
during the last eight \eais Mailras cxjKuts were \ery low between 1904 
and l')(|s hut since then ha\e been steadil} using, i caching m 1913-14 a 
highei liguie than an\ since 1900 J'.xjioils iiom Madias aie, however, com- 
paratneh small amminting .it the most to less than Rs H lakhs, and aver- 
aging duiing the last li\e xcars less th.in Rs 1 lakh The inciease in these 
exports tlierefoie. has Imt little cfiecl in staxing the stead} decline in exports 
irmn India .is .i whole J'.xpoils tiom Sind and ikiinia aic insignificant, and 
eonseipientI\ theie is not lung to lepl.uc the expoits ot Bengal and Bombay 
I .ible \ 1 1 1 ot \ppendix B shows the expoits liom India for the last 30 years 
It will be noticed th.it the decline h.is been pi.icticallv unbioken duiing that 
jieiiocl in ]S93-91 exports tioni Bong, il amounted to oxer Rs IS lakhs, from 
Bomb.ix oxiw Rs y l.iklis, ,uid from Madras ncail} Rs 1 lakh Ten years 
l.iler, in lOO.J-OI, expoits Irmn Bengal had lallen to Rs 6 lakhs, and from 
Bomb.ix to less than Rs M l.ikhs, while those fioni Madias xveie stiU ox"er 
Rs ^ lakh In 1913-14 Beng.il expoits were xalued at less than Rs 2 lakhs, 
Jlombax .it oxer Rs 2’, l.iklis, .incl Madias at neaily Rs IV lakhs The very 
small tol.il leachcd in 1914-1.") is, of course, partly due to the war It eaunot, 
howcxei, I)e altogethci aseiibed to this c<iuse, for Bombay and Madras exports 
were iai less .ificctecl than those oi Bengal The hast mentioned amounted to 
less than Rs 1 l.ikli, showing a lall of about the same amount, whereas 
ilomb.i} .ind M.ulias expoits icll only to lathei ox'er Rs 1^ lakhs and rather 
under Rs 1 lakh icspectixcl} This xxill be seen cleail}" fiom Table IX, 
which gixcs sepal atcl} the exports fiom these poits, accoiding to the oflficial 
ligures, during the last fifteen years, and Table X, which gix^es tho exports of 
silk piece-goods fiom Calcutta during the last txventy years, as shown in the 
montlil} Expoits Lists of D N Bosu to xvhich refeience has been made above 
The expoit foimeily consisted almost entiiely of silk piece-goods, but 
mixed goods have lecently shoxx-n .a tendency to inciease, xx"hile piece-goods 
h.ive heavily fallen The (Jiiited Kingdom is still the largest impoiter, but 
xvheieas in 1893 she received oxer Rs 13 lakhs’ w"orth of piece-goods, in 
1913-14 the amount xvas only a little ox"ei R^ 1-^ lakhs Mixed goods now go 
mostly to I unis and Aden, xxdiich countiies receix"e articles ax^eraging over 
Rs 4 lakh a yeai each The Straits Settlements and Natal also import some 
quantity of these goods, and these countiies and Aden take (after the United 
Kingdom) most oi the expoits of silk piece-goods France, Arabia, Persia 
and Turkey, xvhich fonneily impoited laige quantities of Indian manufac- 
tures, noxv take x'eiy little Details of the countries of final destination and 
the amount expoited to each xvill be iound in Table XI of Appendix B 
Expoits to Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Malay Peninsula, as also 
to Natal and Noitli Africa, xxdiich combined amounted to moie than two-fifths 
of the total quantity in 1913-14, xvere despatched almost entirely from 
Madras The heaxy consignment to Aden was sent by Bombay, as was also 
the bulk of the exports to France and to Arabia, while those to tb>^ Uiuted 
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\.iluc >501011(1 lo. ihougli a long ^\a^ holiind, tliobc of Eoinbay They arc 
uxonocl l^o^tI,^ lioin i^liangliai, Hongkong and Llic Straits Settlements — 
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i’j//. Manufactnres 

kn'ml'cM ;le Jcl. goicis nearly trebled mraluetomg that period 

The chief countries of o7ir“aS to ^J^^def 

the impoits ^rom e< changes have taken place durmg that penod 

'Vini of ^United Kingdom and Hongkong between them supplied 
£ ' 20 Kkhs goodi out of a total value of Es 182^ l^hs and 

ns j^u laKiis ^ remainder Japans goods vreve valued at onlv 

France supplied la Shanghai Belgiunu Italy, the Straits Settle- 

Rs 2 lakhs, being SI p - 1913-14 Japan sent goods vrortli nearly Es 145 

ments and jjad fallen to Rs 25 lakhs vrhile Shanghai had risen 

lakhs Hongkong g , ‘ jjile the consignments from the United Kingdom 
to Rs 38 j Es 28 lakhs. French soods. at Es 24^ lakhs, remained 

had fallen to less ‘ Germany shovred large increases ri=dn? to 

fairlv steadv '' lakhs respectively. Thus Japan and China were 

Es 19 lakhs an ^ lakhs out of Es. 310 lakhs or two-thirds of the whole 
responsible lor ' instead of supplying more than a third a>= it did 

and the Fnite ^.^ppiied only about one-twelfth of the total import, 
twenty vears a_ - c . - 
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111 Hrnu.il, 'Ml llic otlirr Ji.uui, iin\cil goods ,iie <i gical deal more m 
dnnnnd Ilian ai I u les ol jmhomIK — 


Ivipnrt^ oj olL iii'iiiujiirtiin^ lulo Jicixqul hq Sm 
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1 lie silk iiu'ce ”t»ods ini|)(Mled inlo Hniniii <iie almosL wholly Japanese 
'Jhc'-e nni.M.iited iii I'Ui'l 10 to iie.iih Hs -lOl lakhs out. of T?s 48 lakhs, and 
in litKl 11 Id neail\ IN ‘>11 lakhs out of IN a-ll lakhs Of 
imnnits iK.in H<Migk(Mig have i isen lioni less llian IN \ lakh in 1909-10 and 
1910 11 (novel IN 11 lakhs iii 191.1 14. and iinpoils Jioni the rest ot thina 
avoiaue ahmit IN 1 lakh (ioo'Is Ikm.i the I nited Kingdom have inci eased 
iiomalu.ut IN ; lakh to neaih IN I lakh in these live 
fioiii the stiails .'settlements .iveiage about IN ^ lakh Mixed e,ood c 
lolhiima ino.th lioin the 1 nited Knigdoin, hav ing nsen liom Es 1 lal^ 
IMO'l-lO to IN 4^ hkhs III 1913 14 (Jeiniaii goods of this 
IN kikh oi o\ei and alunit the same quantity is 0^^®“ ^ ™ 

Eelgmin (\Misider.ihle siqiplies ot this kind of aiticle ^ Strand 

191314 t.om Hongkong ami the Stiaits Settlements 
warps aie now lecened l.\ Hnima almost entiiely lioin 

the kittci being pel haps ot Sw iss luamilatluie n smallei' 

leeenes almost (he whole ot its impoit ot these ai tides loi < p« ’ 

qnantIt^ eoiuing aKo fioi.i Itah This has only been p ® 

last two oi tlnec ^e!^s bcloie th.it. Italy suppliec ^®rpV ‘ ^ P| q£ mixed 

impoit and Japan's consignments were veiv sma „iyen 

goods and piece-goods into Bengal shows gieatei van. 
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1910 11 
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41,425 

90,020 

1 01,710 

1,10,220 

11,400 

1,315 

7 338 
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4,72.580 
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1,19,502 

40,101 

40,107 

1,21,670 

2,07,228 

8,024 

10,781 

10,334 

7,833 

— — 

0,97,136 

6,01,810 

8,73,606 

3,87,478 
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Import vilo Bengal — contd 
btlk piece goods. 


Countn whence iraiiortcd 

1 ! 

1910 11 

1 

1911 12 

1912 13 

1913 14 

1 i''H r, 

1 


! Rs 

1 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 

United Kingdom 

97,402 

1,27,760 

1,23,653 

1,10,7SJ 

l,12,(kn 

i ranco 

1,25,325 

26,422 

34,875 

8,024 

1 UM 

Hongkong 

j 24,960 

30,112 

13,118 

24,162 

2",7Pit 

China (excluding Hongkong) 

j 15,001 

44,642 : 

1 

10,296 

1 

20,860 : 

21,rMl 

Japan 

1,77,104 

1,00,694 

74,955 

j 74,354 

1 

1 3sjr*r, 

Other countnes 

i 31,665 

18,46i 

t 

18,052 

24,969 

7,223 

Total 

. 

4,71,357 

3,48,094 

2,80,949 

2,63,152 

22! 1,34 f 


The United Kingdom, therefoie, seems to be holding its oivn in tlii^ 
market, both as regards mixed goods and silk piece-goods France shous ■! 
very hea\’^'’ decline, and the German mixed goods are not markedly on tin 
increase The most iinusiial feature is, however, the continuous decluie in 
tlie import of Japanese silk goods, while the imports from that countr} lia\c 
increased in almost every otlier port in India From the compaiative insigni- 
ficance of these imports as a whole, it may be piesumed that countr) -made 
silk goods are still mostly worn in Bengal There has been no ver) gre.it 
increase in the total quantity of silk goods imported into the proiince, as the 
following figures will prove — 


Average import of <<111 manufactures into Bengal 


From 1899-1900 lo 1903-04 
From 1904-05 to 1908-09 
Fiom 1909-10 to 1913-14 


Its 

10,80,000 

12,80,000 

13,00,000 


Previous to 1900 imports were, indeed, actually greater --tliu*' 
1893-94 they amounted to Rs 13 lakhs, and the average for the fnc 
ending 1888-89 amounted to over Rs 12^ lakhs in piece-goods alone « » 
goods in addition, to the value of several lakhs of rupees, being receivei e\ 
year The demand for foreign silk goods in Bengal does not, thereior^ 
to be ver/ great, nor does it appear that any increase is to be cvpec e ^ 
Burma, on the other hand, while the present import does not 1^^,, 

great as it was thirty years ago, nevertheless an upward 
clearly visible during the last few years From 1885-86 to 01 ^ 

age import of pure silk goods amounted to about Rs 62| lakhs 
it had fallen to a little under Rs 56| lakhs The averages or 
years are * — 


Average from 1899-1900 to 1908-04 
A\eragefrom 1904-05 to 1908-09 
Averace from 1909-10 to 1913-14 
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atij laU^ 
47 

50 ^ • 


id elsewhere that imports of Indian ^jf ro 

iv coasting vessels have ver)' seriousl) <■ j - 

• I cnnnlies from ''0 ^ 


It has been stated 

Madra*? into Burma by — . . mj,., ■ 

years and it may be assumed that these increasing mppims ^ i' 

been nradnallv replacing the Madras goods in that mar ' 






Sind closely lescniblc those received by Bombay and do not need detailed con- 
sideiation They consist ordinarily of mixed goods to the value of Rs 2 to 
Rs 3 lalvlis, rhiolly from Geimany, and from Rs 1 to Rs 2 lakhs of silk piece- 
goods, moslli from Japan, the United Kingdom and France The value of 
impoited waips, etc, lose fiom about Rs 15,000 in 1910-11 and 1911-12 to 
over Rs 2 lakhs in the two following yeais These are received from Switzer- 
land, Italy, the United Kingdom, Germany and France The chief features 
of the tiade ol this port in silk aie (1) the inci easing import of mixed goods, 
especial^ from Germany, until ] 914-15 (2) the decline in piece-goods, and 
especially of the Japanese import in these articles, which fell from over 
Rs 1 1 lakhs in WlO-11 and over Rs 1} lakhs in the following year, to less 
than a lakh in 1912-1:1, only Rs 31,000 in 1913-14, and only about Rs 5,000 
ID 1914-15 Meannhile the impoit of such goods from the United Kingdom 
has lemained stead}'’ 

To sum up, the outstanding points ol the present import trade of India 
in silk manufactures are (1) the plienomenal increase in imports from Japan 
of silk piece-goods (2) the increase of such goods fiom Shanghai, which how- 
ei'cr IS only a recovery of the position held by imports from Hongkong in 
foiniei jears (’3) the heaiy fall in imports from the United Kingdom, which 
ho\\evcr must lie qualified by the remark that a rising tendency has been 
appaient during the last few yeais (4) a great increase in the mixed goods 
siiiiphed by Germany, and in articles of all kinds from Italy (5) the growing 
demand foi mixed goods and for yams, noils and warps, and lastly (6) the 
small quantity of articles of any of these kinds imported into Madras and 
^ Bengal, and tlic noteworthy fact that imports into the latter province do not 
manifest any serious increase 


Moconsecl Cotton Yam 

G Before leaving the subject of imports into India by sea, an attempt 
must be made to estimate the extent to which substitutes* for silk have a hold 
ujion the inaiket The total import of mercerised cotton yam into British 
India amounted in 1914-15 to over If million lbs The principal souices of 
sujiply veie, as will be seen from the accompanying table, Japan and the 
United Kingdom 


Jinporh oj mercerised cotton yarn into British India, 1914-15, 


From 

Into iiomlJny Fort* 

I Into Jladras Porta. 

Into KoraebL 

Into ColcnttA, 

Total 
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Foreign 
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f 300 

300 

Japan ! 

794,830 

10,85,008 
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1 




704 830 

10 86 008 

Gerrannj 

200 

203 1 

U 100 

12,125 



300 

300 

11,300 

( 

12,388 

Switicrlnnd 

3,000 

1 1 

I 3,732 



* 40,034 

52 400 



63,634 

56 132 

Ital} 


1 ! 



8 000 

1 8,470 



t 8,000 

18,476 

Totai, 

3 G30 324 

23,42,741 j 

81,134 

1,03,474 

100 000 

2 42,809 

1,450 

2 350 

.a, 773,877 

27 61,404 


It IS 'unfortunate that there is no record, pre’vious to 1914-15, to show the 
quantity of this article imported, but in view of its growing use in several 
provinces it may be assumed with some certainty that there has been a con- 
siderable increase in recent years The cheapness of the article, combined 
with its strength as compared with anj''^nd of artificial silk, renders it the 
most acceptable silk-substitute on the market It must be noted also that 
alone of silk-substitutes it enters this countrj'' free of duty There is, it is 
true, an excise duty on all cotton manufactures, but raw cotton and cotton 
twist and yarn are exempt from customs duty, and mercerised cotton is classed 
under the latter head In ■view of the fact that the import duty on all kinds 
of silk and silk substitutes is now 7-^ per cent , it is a question whether mer- 
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censed cotton should not also be sabjccL to a similar dutv, since it is undciuabli 
used as a substitute lor silk At pi-esent it gains an adiantage nlucli lecxmi- 
uiends it in the market e\cn moic highly tlian nould olhcrnne l>c the case 
and the populanU ol cloth manulactuied liom this niateiinl, both amon«' 
huropeans and Indians, is likelj to lead to the institution ot non 101110111 ^, 
like the ^ ija}' Wealing \^oiks ot Ahmednbad, solel) de^otc'd to the 
manulactiire oi tins kind of cloth So tar as 1 am anaic, no cotton larn is 
merceiised m this countr}, but tliepioccss is a ^ely simple one and appaientU 
the necessai}’ inachinei} could easily be obtained 11 there is no obstacle 111 
the nay there can be little doubt that a Jactory ot this natuic ivould iiiid a 
ready market foi the merceiised yam jiroducccl b} it As has been seen, the 
lalue^of this kind of yarn imported into India amounted in 1914-15 to o\ci 
Rs TiK lakhs, winch is good evidence of the extent to nliich it is used in this 
country, and theie is very small feai of the consumption of this article decreas- 
ing Details of the use of this material in India have been gnen elsenhere, 
hut it may be remarked here that to judge from the small quantity leceivci* In 
Calcutta the use of it is not extensne in Bengal It Trill remain to be seen 
whether the imports into Calcutta increase in the future 


Silh Yarn 

7 It has been stated elsenheie that no sejiarate liguies arc published in 
the Sea-borne Trade Returns of the imports oi aitificial silk yarn into India, 
and there seems to be some doubt as to the right head under nliicJi they should 
be classed In Bombay such imports are said to be lecorded iindei ‘ Habei- 
dashery, and m ISIadias under Articles not otherwise specified,’ though 
in any case they pay a duty of 7j per cent From unpublished records kept 
by the various Customs Olhees, however, it appears that the amount impoited 
lb small During the eleven months from April 1914 to February 1915 the 
total value of such imports into Bombay amounted only to Rs 1,52,2G0 
Similarly the imports into Karachi for one year amounted m\ahie to 
Rs 64,000 No artificial silk is used in the Madras Presidency and lmpor^^ 
ol this materinl into the Madias Poits are ml — or at any rate entirely negli- 
gible A small quantity 1 eaches Calcutta, as the following table will show — 


Imports oj artificial silL yarn into Calcutta 


Year 

i From Uiuted Kingdom ; 

1 

From Italy 

1 i 

1 

' — -H 

Tdtai, 


lbs. 

1 1 

1 

1 R* 

lbs 

n- j 

II/S 

I!m 

1912-n . 

73 

CSl j 


• • 


031 

1913-14 

4SS 

915 ' 

1 

CGO 

1 

8CS 

1,118 

1,813 

1014-15 . 



! 

• 

i 


1 i 

1915 10 . 

831 

573 1 

1 

1 " ' 

•• 

S'.l j 

riTT 

1 


According to the values here assigned the price of this article lias i'allen 
fiom o^er Rs 9 per lb in 1912-13 to less than 11 annas per lb m V)U-V, 
liom I ,, A oorrect especially as elsewhere in India the price 1 - 

This can liar^y tohaTns^^^^^ the outbreak of war The quantities 
imueisallj sa and the exact value is unimportant From 

imported are. of this material into India 

these figures it appears that the 21 lakhs a vear and tin- 

cannot amount to more than from * amount 75 per cent is said 

fo V - 

S' of“ e .mport mto cilcTtta to be from tbe ro,.o,l Kmg.lom eml 
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It lb iiosMblc t ML llus l^ Iho scmice also ol tlio JJombay and Kaiaclii supplies 
Jn AiiiiKs.ir the prtec is said to lia\e iiscii Irom Ks 4 to Rs 7 pei Jb in 
lonibav itscll ilu- %uies aic jnit at Rs 2-2 and Rs G It js not used in 
Renares. 11 is said ilial a \cn small quantity— estimated at Rs 1,000 value 
a tear- used lo be iccened I hole fioni S\Mt/erland, but it w,is lound veiy 
vic.ik and useless when veiled and in tonscquence none at all is now used 
Jt IS thcietoic jnadieallv only in llie Punjab that it is employed in any 
(jUiiiilit\, and the iiatiiiMl dcfeels ol the article anci the small total import 
into India lead to the eomlusion lh.it there need be no fear of its becoming a 
SCI lolls eomjiet iloi of n.itnral silk 'j'hesc defects aie its loss of strength when 
vetted, and the f.n I that it is said to be .ilmost impossible to dye it a uniform 
eoloiii I'lidcr such eiieiimstances, though a small quantity may be used for 
emhi oidci ics. or ioi the vcaMiig of paiticulai classes of aiticles — ribands 
and the like,— tlieie is not likch to be any gieat demand for it for the pur- 
Iiuse of legiilni \.c.iving. ,ind as a substitute of real silk it is not of any great 
impni tame 


Ue-crpoils 

S A teitain jioition of the silk imported into India, both raw and manu- 
factured, is legnlarlv re-e\iioitcd to otliei countries The following table 
shows the avci.ige qn.intiti of inv silk disposed of in this ivay — 


Lbs 

]'<ir fi\(> ^(^ns omliiijr 1,S7 j-T'i 126, 74C 

Fiu foo M'lrs (Midiiif' 175,868 

Fdi fno loirs onclmp 1881-87 160,196 

For fi\<' \o.irh on<bnp 1889-9U 109,272 

Foi fi\o joirs oiidijig ISOl-O.') 116,593 

For too \o.trs oiidiiig 1899-1900 76,922 

Foi fnc >caih ciKliiip 190-1-06 73,072 

]''oi five ending 1909-10 80,943 

Foi tne \iMis ending 19I4-J6 ' 35,825 


in 1014-15 the total amount was only 14,305 lbs, as against 21,371 lbs 
in 1013-14, but this deciease cannot be attributed wiioJiy, oi even mainly, to 
tlie miluence ol the vai, since the quantity re-exported in 4911-12 was only 
17,014 lbs , though it lose again in i912-l3 to 5ti,l55 lbs It appears there- 
ioie that India is rapidly losing liei place as a distribupng centre lor raw 
silk The tiade was nevei, however, of gieat value From 1889 to 1893 the 
total ie-e\poits amounted to liom Rs 3^ lakhs to Rs 4 lakhs they are now 
valued at lis to Rs 1 lakh Re-expoi ts ol silk manuiactures are ot con- 
siderably gieater value, and in these an increase is apparent Table XV 
ol Appendix B gives the hguies loi the last quarter of a century It will be 
seen that the total amount, after lemaining steady until 1896-97, then experi- 
enced a sudden diop, again remaining faiily steady until the last two years, 
when the liguie has again risen to its old level On the whole, therefore, the 
inciease in I'e-exports of manufactures has more than counter-balanced the 
decline in law silk, and the extent of that increase can be judged from the 
fact that the average yearly value in the live years 1885-86 to 1889-90 was 
only Rs 4,85,000, wheieas duimg the j^ears 1909-10 to 1913-14 it was over 
Rs 7 lakhs Practically the whole of this trade is borne by Bombay Port, only 
a small and variable poition of the trade in re-exports of raw silk falling to 
the share of Karachi and Rangoon, and in silk manufactures to Calcutta and 
Madias, in addition to the ports above-mentioned Raw silk so le-exported 
generally goes chiefly to the United Kingdom, but to judge fiom the assigned 
values, this must be almost entirely silk waste What really appears irom 
the values to be reeled silk, goes principally to Muskat Terntorj^ and to Aden 
and its dependencies Re-exports of manufactures are mainly silk piece- 
goods, the quantity of mixed goods disposed of in this way being comparatively 
small These piece-goods are almost entirely exported from Bombay, and 
go chieily to Muskat Territory, which in 1912-13 and 1913-14 received ovei 



uue-htth of the total re-e\ports of this natnm i 

also recened b; .\atal, Zanzibar ^ 

■'vithin the British Emnirp Tho Atrica and othei nlace^ 

export, of stlk uioSuSri ttr WltTfndT/onn^' 1“'" 
destination, and for the sakp nt f ® principal countries of final 


StrailH Sfttlf tnf ni' 

Xatal 

Zanzilj-ir and Piraba 
Eaet -Mnoan Protect, irate 
Adfnand IXpindencio-* 
Malta . 

'Mozambique . 

Eg>-pt , 

Mavinlmo , , » 



Ue-cxporls of silL momijaclures (indudvig 

V'Jrn). 


Exports to 

1 

2913-14 j 

Lnitf d KinctloTTi 


i 

J 

P.^ 1 

! 

CiUraltar 



25 54) 1 

1 

55 1S,5 1 

Hahn in I^bnih 

/ . 1. 

* 


Gl,03', 1 


ST^-in 
24 0C0 
S 3 , 10<1 
1 (r2J2r,-, 
Cfijiin 
12 - 10 -. 
5,010 

9 'iS.-, 


'i 44 'i 

or, 'no 

sc, 01 

I’lOi’i 
)c, 72 't 
03 SGI 

!<• 9 :u 
36 ^ 0 - 
1SS33 
or S 3 f> 
r.occ 


France 

Jtah 

^Iasl.at Temtorr 

Arabia 

Pt-r-ia 

Turke\ in A«n 
.lapan 

Portugue=e Ea=t Africa 
German East Africa 
Turn? and Tnpob 
China 

Other place,! 



• • 

• 

J 

i 

15 


• 


n g:/» 

1 


1 7 0 

• 


• 

J lyS**; 

1 




• • 


4 iV) 

1 ' i 


03 127 

• 

• 


; ! 


] Ui t <<( 


• 

• 

, 24,015 

1 



' 

' 

• 

1 30.450 { 



• 

• 


25,500 ‘ 




• 


21,315 j 


• 

• 

I 

- I 

f 

lfi,3iJ5 J 



• 

• • • 

1 

14,PO 


lt».47-t 

• 

• * 


! 23,760 


1M'>^ 

• 

GpjotD Totvi. 

i 

• i 

10, '152101 


777 


1 


Iransfrontier Trade 

9. Trade between British India and foreign countries hv land rout< > i« 
earned on over the frontiers of Burma. Assam. Bengal, the Pun^nb, and tiio 
Xorth-'West Frontier Pronne-e Details of the two la=:t-mentioned pronnif,^ 
haie been gi\en eIse^\he^e. Of the Burma trade ilie mo^t notireabl'' featnr. 
IS the growing importance of imports, and particularly of imports of ntv sdf' 
The conntiies with which this trade is earned on are Wc.stem Cnina • m 
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ami the Shan SUles Tlie following tables give details lor the vears 1904-05 
1909-10 and 1913-14 — 


Trontter Trade of Burma 


ImiMjrls from 

1 

1904-06 

‘ 1 

1909-10 

1913 14 

1 

Kail 

1 

Mamifao- ^ 
turod 

Raw 

Manufac- [ 
tuiod 

Ra-tt 

Manufac- 

tured 

W Cliiniv 

Jlds 

1,115 

Ra 

Mds 

790 

Rs 

736 

Mda 

2,697 

Es 

S Shnn Sfntos 

4 

02,440 

76 

40,660 

178 

47,026 

S Stum 

11 

1,27,090 

0 

2,18,706 


6.26,033 

i 

N Sianf 

2 

1,99,705 


62,600 


.1,61,597 

Total quaktiti in AIds-j 

1,132 

196 

871 

103 

2,776 

269 

Total VALUE IN Rs ' 

' 4,60,000 

4,19,241 

3,87,761 

3,12,600 

12,64,030 

8,33,656 



1904 06 

1909 10 

1913 14 

Exports to 

Raw 

JInnufao 

lured 

Ran 

Manufac 

lured 

Raw 

Manufne- 

tuicd 

\1 China 

Mds 

Rs 

4,476 

Mds 

Rs 

Mds 

R 

N Shan States 

1 

I 81,051 

23 

1,12,112 


35,416 

S Shan States 

05 

4,68,274 

1 1 

90 

2,98,978 

47 

6,77,419 

N Siam 

27 

1,05,074 ! 

40 

2,56,866 

69 

1,08 317 

S Siam 1 


43,084 


1,20,780 


00,000 

Karnmi 


22,764 


1 19,139 


40,721 

ToIAL QUANTITi IN MdS 

93 

676 

169 

001 

no 

491 

Total value in Rs. . 

i 

46,287 

7,76,922 

87,617 

8,06,870 

59,730 

8,28,772 ) 


On the Burmese frontier, theiefore, imports of silk exceed exports at the 
present time, but no information is available as to the nature of the raw silk 
imported On the Bengal and Assam frontiers the import trade is veiy 
small, and consists almost entirely of manufactured silk Occasionally, how- 
ever, small imports of raw silk have been recorded from Nepal, but as to the 
nature of this silk also no information is available The trade by these routes 
is as follows — 

Fronher Trade of Assam 


Imports from 

fifanufnctnrcd 

1 

Manufactured 

Manufactured 

Jfnnufacturcd 


1 1004 05 

' ] 

1909 10 

1 

1913 14 

1914 16 


Rs» 1 

Rs 

1 

Rf 

Rs 

Manipur i 

687 j 




Bhutan 


! 

3,689 

3,190 

Total | 

i 687 ^ 

1 

1 1 

3 659 ' 

3 150 
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Frontier Trade of ylssawt— coiitd 


Exports to 

j I'JOi 05 

1 

1009 10 

1913 14 

1914-15 

Raw 

1 Jlnnu- 
fnetured 

Raw 

1 Manu- 
factured 

1 

Raw 

Manu 

factured 

Raw 

JIanu 

factured 


Mds 

Rs. 

Mds 

Bs 

Mds 

Bs 

Mds 

Rs. 

Bhutan 

103 

16,674 


11,762 

1,257 

3,76,768 

1,304 

4,40,004 

Tonang 


8,468 


1,116 

2 

2,343 

2 

1,515 

Aka and Dafla Hills 


10,426 






548 

Abor, JGshmi, etc , 

Hills 


330 



! 




Slanipur 


330 



i 




HiU Tipperah 


500 



1 

1 




Total qdantitil il 
Mds 

103 


0, . 

1 

I 

1,259 ! 

1 

1,308 


Total v\loe in Rb 

1 

16,403 j 

35,727 


14 378 j 


3,79,111 

3,12,676 

4,42,067 


The enormous increase in exports, both of raw and manufactured silk, 
to Bhutan during the last two years is remarkable The increase m 1913-14 
is ascribed by the Directoi of Land Records and Registration partly to the 
fact that large purchases were made foi the Maharaja of Bhutan The still 
liighei figure for 1914-15 appears to sliow that the cause is not merely a tem- 
porary one, it IS ascribed to the fact that the Bhutias were encouraged to 
visit the plains in larger numbers on account of the high prices prevailing for 
ponies and the larger demand for cattle 

Details of the Bengal frontier trade follow — 


Frontier Trade of Bengal 


Imports from 

1904-05 

1909 10 

* 1913-14 

1 

1914-15 

Manufactured 

Manufactured 

1 

‘ Manufactured 

i 

Manufactured 

- 

Bs 

1 

Rfi 

Rs 

' Rs 

Nepal 

1 1 

i 

) 

1 


Tibet 

^ 2,600 1 
1 

i 4,080 

1 

1,800 


Bhutan 

' 1,607 1 

1 

1 

60 

I 

Totil 

4,107 

1 

1 

4,080 ! 

1 

1,860 





1913 14 

1914-16 

1 

j 

— 1 

Manufactured j 

Manufactured 

Manufactured 

Jlanufacturcd 

— — - “ 

TIr 

! 

Ks 1 

Rs 

Rs. 

Sikkim 

11,819 

11,410 

460 

1 


Nepal 

19,265 

2,373 


380 




96,297 

36,247 

Tibet 






15,867 


2,661 

1,760 

Bhutan 





Total 

78,792 

40,603 

99,308 

38,367 
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Bnlancc-shKt of Indian Trade in ram silk 191y-14 





.igjunst le^<; (liiiii \\ million in 11)01-05 A balance sheet for the yeai 1889-90 
w ill be as lollows — 


Ilnlniir, dint of Iitdinn trade til raw silL, 18S9-90 * 


— 

JniiKirts 1 

Exports. 

il ivr.r - 


Ihs j 

lbs. 

1 on tpn n'r nil 


2.^GO.I07 ! 

110,201 

liiilnii rsw nil. . 



2,080,702 

T'nm ’/nit firr 


•10,024 

3,584 


Totu 

2,40-;,4'n 1 

2,200,007 


Ihdiirl 1 xpoiis 

2,200,007 



llalanco 

105,884 J 



During (be las( qn.irlor of a ccntiir\, therefore, imports of raw silk from 
all sourcTs h.ne risen from less than 2^ million lbs to nearly 3 millions, 
evjiorls ha\e fallen fiom 2 200 000 to 1,340,000 lbs, and the net import into 
India has increased from les<; than 200,000 lbs to over millions 

Balance s)ieofs for the trade in silk manufactures follow — 


UalatKX dicft of Indian Trade in manufactured sill J90J-05 


linjKirt"' 


Exports 

Sr a l-orrt- 

Rs 

Sm home 

1 Rs 



J'oroign Rc exports — 

j 

Into llomlnv 

1,40,15,721 

Ermn Bombay 

1 5,84,882 

„ lliimi'i 

12,87,810 

,. Burma 

9,305 

„ Ik nf-il 

14,35,02*1 

,, Bengal . 

4,673 

„ Sind . 

3,31,533 

,. Sind • 

2,262 

Mmlns 


,, Madras 

1 820 

Tortt 

2,11,81,502 

Total 

i 6,01,942 



Indian — 

, 

Tmi\*fronlirr 


From Bombay . 

, 1,34,749 

Into Ilurnia 

4,10,241 

„ Bengal 

6,76,390 

„ Assam 

087 

„ Burma . 

4,471 

„ Bengal 

4,107 

,, Smd . 

• 

„ North West Eronlier 


„ Madras 

14,992 

, Punjab 


Total 

7,30,602 

Total 

4,24,035 

Transfrontier 




From Burma . 

7,75,922 

GRAND TOTAL 

2,10,05,637 





,, Assam 

35,727 

Deduct Exports 

22,24,805 

„ Bengal 

78,792 

Balance 

1,03,80,042 

„ North-West Frontier 




- ,, Punjab 

1,910 



[Total 

8,92,361 



GRAND TOTAL , j 

22,24,895 


*Vide “ Dictionary of tho Economio Products of India ” (Q Watt), para, 2108, from which the figures 
for transfrontier trade have been taken 
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Balnnre-shcd of Iniftop Trade in manufncltircd sill 191o'14 


Iinporta 

Exports 



1 Bs 

1 


t Pj, 

f 


•? aJyyrru 

1 

iiia-borre. 

1 

Into Bombay 


i 

1 2 , 26 , 03,030 

Foreign Re export! — 

1 

„ Burma 

• 

1 C 2 , 12,222 

From Bombay 

} 

„ Bengal . 

• 

1 13 69,042 

, Burma 

! 12 , ni 

„ Smd 

- 

1 C,G 0 , 6 S 1 

„ Bengal 

10 043 

„ lladras 

- 

1 1 , 66,310 

„ Smd 

3 T 4 ..-* 


ToTit. 

. 3 , 10 , 1 1,291 

„ Msdraa 

i. 3 s: 


Tran*fronUtr 

1 

Total 

10 033 :.' 

Into Enrma 

• • • 

j 8 , 33,650 

Indian — 


„ As^am 

. 

1 3,030 

From Bombay 

31.270 

„ Bengal 


1,860 

„ Burma 


„ North neat Frontier 


„ Bengal 

1 , ‘JO 310 

,, Punjab 


2 443 

. Smd . 

llA) 


Total 

. 8 , 41,653 

„ Madraa 

1,45 .'.a 


OP AND TOTAL 

3 , 18 , '■► 4,044 

Total 

3 O'. 102 


Didurt Exports 

32 , 49,031 

Tran-’/ronlift j 

From Burma . • j 

„ Aaiam j 

V JH 77 J 


Balance 

2 86 , 04,963 

IT'Mll 




„ Bengal . • j 

Idj 3 'H 




„ North Rri* Irontirr | 

4,000 




1 

„ Punjab • • * ' 

J Oi ,'.‘ 1 . 




Total 

It, Tt, i'lT 




(,!’ 4 M> TOT\L 

a.’.t't Oil 


^ -PAsnpris the changes in this trade re^e^lble tfio-e wlntli Iiave tala n 

In some respects the cnan.e^^^^^ ho^^tner. eertain nutev.orth^ difTei- 

place in the ease of ra , t|,p j,ontiers have ‘•o uarea-fd that 

cnees In ^ joublc the >alue of those recorded in 190} Oa It 

they were in ne^ ^ imixirtant item on that m-h 

‘VliTe^h'S »<. Xen-u.;. .. . 

iroin Rs T^ie^net imiiort has therefore n^n j;} oc irl, 

SM,s^»d nad?.s the tah.es -y-y-,!:'!: 

S'ut i"eg?ot;r;rndfofa«ILh ha.ng .n .'.....U „ 

in 1 alue 


th'' t 
lij ii',1 r H 
trU hb'i 


U' )>'>' 


t (lU 


I'.l 


Thr SiU Indv'tru 

11 Tt would be unsafe t<> 

odnction in this irSrpo^ of replacing imho, r t.a- m i; - 

us increase nia> lie for the P^^Jr:„pj.tase in the anm u . o • ' ' ; , 

)on the looms or it other hand the fall m nr-^l 

kes place m the country Un tm 
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li!i\o Invn llwui (lio iiso in inijwits, and less weaving may iiow be dond 

than was loinuMh the taM' iLsLiinalcs of production cannot, at the best, be 
\on ‘'atmlaiton and ailual lignies .is (o the output of Bengal and Mysore 
silk ,uv iinpnsMliIc lo oil! a 111 I'oi iiiakin" such estimates j^iactically the only 
matcnals .w.iilalile .no llu' liguios foi the aiea under mulberry cultivation 
and I lie (onsiis hguK"' 'I'lie kittei .11 c, of couise, no diiect guide as to the 
piodiu’lioii of silk I)iil the} ‘'Ujijih information, moie or less reliable, con- 
ccinima the pie'-eiit and p.ist state of (lie weaving industry From a recent 
imilhein census taken in Bengal, the aiea undei mulberry now appears to be 
as follows — 



I>i Inn 

Qiinntil\ of null 
' Ik m Inmls gi\cn 
up \nl)iiu tlio 
Inst fi\o \tnrrt 

’ 

1 

1 

1 Qimntity of old 

1 mulbcrrj Innds 

1 

Quantity of new 
mulbeny lands 



Aerfs 1 

Acros 

Acres 

Mur liuKlml 


2,121 

3,028 

96 

llirlitnim 


ITl 

932 

26 


• 

021 

305 

330 

Mtil.U 

• • • 

1,751 

' 13,450 

311 


Tutvi 

4,020 

» 

17,784 

763 


Fiom this It ajipe.iis that in these foui districts the present area under 
mullK-ii\ (iiltn.ition is 18..')-17 acres, wdiereas .about five yeais ago it was 
2'2,-112 aeies In addition to this, mulbeiiy is .also growm in certaijj other 
districts, though to .1 smallei extent Although no recent mulberry census 
li.is Ikch t.ikeii 111 those distiiets, the aica was, .accoiding to euquiiies made 
111 1910-11, somewliat as lollows — 



Acres 

Midiniiur 

400 

Hoogh ( \riinlmgli) 

60 

lliudisaii (Kaliiu) 

. 85 

Nndiu 

'50 

Hogn 

66 


01 in all about G50 .icros If ive allow for some decrease duiing the last five 
ycais m these districts also, the total aiea under such cultivation in Bengal 
W'.is in 1910-11 about 23,000 acies, .and is now about 19,000 acres Figures 
ioi Mysoie have been given elsewdiere (v'ldo page 44) If that estimate is at 
all coirect, the area under mulberry cultivation in that State was in 1909-10 
about 09,500, and in 1912-13 over 67,000 acies One estimate-puts the 
present .aiea at only 32,000 acies, but, .as has been pointed out elsewhere, the 
available evidence does not support the conclusion that there has been so 
lieavy a fall duiing the last tw^o or three years The estimated production of 
raw silk (evcludiiig chassam), based upon the mulberry area, will be as 
follows — In 1909-10 the area in Bengal was about 23,000 acres, which should 
have pioduced some 115,000 maunds of cocoons, or 700,000 lbs of raw silk 
Mysore, with nearly 70,000 acres, should have produced about 2,000,000 lbs. 
There was .also some pi eduction in the Punjab, but no figures are available for 
the year in question, and the amount of raw silk produced can only have been 
very small The total quantity of raw silk must have been, therefore, accord- 
ing to such an estimate, about 2,700,000 lbs In 1914-15 the area in Bengal 
was about 19,000 acres, which ou^t to give 100,000 maunds of cocoons, or 

670.000 lbs of raw siUc In the Punjab 600 oz of seed were distributed, 
from which the outturn cannot have been more than 5,000 lbs As regards 
Mysore, if we accept the low estimate , 32,000) of acreage, the outturn 
would he about 960,000 lbs If, however, we accept a higher estimate (say 

50.000 acres) the outturn would be about 1,500,000 lbs It will, perhaps, De 
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sate to estimate the production of Mysore at Irom one to onc-and-a-lialt 
nnlhon pounds Adding the Bengal output, we get a total of from one-anu- 
a-half to two million pounds of raw silk The decrease lietueen the \eai> 
J 900-10 and 1914-15 must therefore, on this reckoning, ha\c amounted to 
about 750 000 lbs In the former \ear Bengal exported about 320.000 lbs of 
reeled silk in 1914-15 neither exports nor imports were normal on account 
of the uar, and it is safer to take the figures for the preceding icar In that 
rear expoits of reeled silk from Bengal amounted to a little'bier 50 000 lb-> 
Madras registered no such exports in either year Deducting these exports, 
the decrease in the amount of rau silk available for home consumption 
amounts to about half a million lbs 

It remains to discover how far this decrease has been balanced b\ in- 
creased imports from foreign countries This may be done in the following 
waj' From the lialance-sheet already given it has lieen seen that the total 
import of ra^\ silk during 1913-14 was 2,963,139 lbs Of this 79,072 lbs ^\cre 
silk ^\nste and must be deducted, leaving a total of 2,884,067 lbs of reeled 
silk Exports of raw silk (excluding chassam and cocoons) amounted to 
302,084 lbs The net import of such silk uas, therefore, 2,581,983 lbs In 
1909-10 imports and exports of raw silk (excluding chassam and cocoons) 
were as follows — 
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! Imports 

Fiport' 

Sea horn' 

Indian 

1 

]h% 

r,ai.n'. 

Foreign . , . . 


1 72f.l7 
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North \Yt -ft Frentior 


82'. 

• ... 

1 

5 510 

Total 

2'<n,C12 

501, '!0| 

This leaies a net iinpoit of 1,818,308 Ib'^ , or 703,67 > lbs le^*. than tht‘ 
iialancc for 1913-14 .Itcording to the estimate of mnhicrrv arreage thf 
decrease in piodiiction in India amounted to aliout 750,000 lb. Ixtveeri Iho • 
Years If therefore, the figures are at all correct, the increase in m t import 
coJreV'cis cv.-.ctlv -.v.th the ,lecrca.o ,n the ,.r.Klml.on of tl.e l.el,..,, 

rT.onel, and fore.gn ^ l!'. --.'I!, "l::;" " 

been ihc cV.o vmlu ha?e nrsttotl a .Icehac it, the aoattttt; t^ 

12 The census figures support the ;',i,7I,ne"lh' I'.lh.- la- 
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N It 1/<t 1 •'•it' ' mil \prnri( • m* iiicIikKmI in lilt pniMiicml figuirs 


Till* iiKii'-i^'t' 111 10 \o.irs .miouiit'-, llioicforc, to 2S,S06 persons During 
tile •v.iiiK* peritKl itittoii weivi'is (liiiiu!-Ic>oiu indiisLiy), nnd tliose engnged in 
i‘<ittoii spinniiiu iii<l si/iiiir im rc*,i‘'t*d fioiii .),4G0.)lii to i),9G6,46S, oi oy more 
til. Ill liilf ,i inillidii How l.ii wc'.ncis who use .1 sin. ill .miount of silk but 
.Iff inostK (IimIiiii; with cotton iii.itcri.il ate included under either of these 
lic.id''. 11 Is iiiii>o''S)|ih‘ tft sjiN hut It is el idcnt that the hand-looni industr}' is 
not on lilt' <lowii gi.ulc d he ProNincos .ind btatc.s which show a decrease in 
tho nuinher of pcison^i cng.igcd in silk weaiing and spinning are Bombay 
(-G!»G‘2) Huiina (- l.'i-loy) I’liiij.ih and Noith-West Frontier (-156), and 
Mwirc { l,S2n). while .ill the icniaindci show an iiiciease, wdiicb is gieatest 

in the (.,is(> of Bcng.il IBliai and Oiissa (-1-21,1/1), Madras ( -f 19,64/) , and 
Kashinii (- } H-J) Avoiding to the census figures for 1911, the chief silk 
districts now ,iio--Miiishidahad (27.338). Tanioie (22.444), Benares (15j0^) 
and .Siir.U (13,209), followed In Mandalay (9,903) and Chingleput (9,545) 
Jn Tainoro, Beii.iics, Sur.it and Chingleput, the industiy is certainlj nour- 
ishing . 111(1 local ojnnion supiioits the conclusion that the niimber of persims 
cng.igod in the ^arlOlIs pioccsscs of silk manufacture is cm the increase Ut 
the remaining districts (Muishidabad and Mandalay) I have no definite 
infoi Illation, hut the iciy licaxy dccieasc in Burma as a whole dming tne lu 
>c.iis between 1901 and 1911 makes it piohahle that w^eaving in Mandalay is 
also declining If the census figures, howevei, are at all tmstwnrthy, the 
industry in India is in a sufiiciently flourishing state, though wdiere Bengal 
raw silk was once laigcly used China silk has now fiequently taken its place 
13 The natiiie of the weaving wdiich is carried on in the chief silk 
ccntics of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab, has already been described A 
few details may be added of the silk-weaving industry in Benares, the chief 
centre in India In this city a leading merchant estimated the value of the 
raw' silk sold yeaily to be moie than Us 4 lakhs, about one (juarter of this 
being Bengal and the lest China silk This, judging from the number of 
pel sons employed, must be an undei -estimate It is said that more law si^ 
IS now' used in Benares than was foimerly the case, ^koiigh inasmuch ^ ^ e 
wdiole of the silk used to come from Bengal, the use of that kind of sim h^ 
declined Half the quantitv now' used is “ Minchow China silk, but Malda 
Bilk IS still exclusively used for the manufacture of fine mrw, valued at from 
Bs 50 to Rs 400 each, except w'hen a white weft thread is required, in which 
case China' silk is employed for the reason tlmt it submits to the process -of 
bleaching better than the Ben-al product The Minrlinw silk is rp-reeled 
and sells for Rs 21 per seer (of 80 tolas), the Stock Chop being apparently 
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the faAounte Kakaria at Rs 16 and Meang at Es 15 are also laro'eR used 
as also Homg and Chinese Steam Filature Silk, the “ Double ButterSy Chop ’’ 
of the last mentioned kind costing Rs IS per seer Malda silk sells for 
Rs 18 per seer Only Malda and Minchow aie said to be used for making <i 
ivarp, and Minchow is preferred, being stronger and better reeled Two or 
three lakhs worth of mercerised cotton, and one lakh’s worth of spun silk are 
also said to be sold in the citj'^ Recently a sample of Kashmir silk was sub- 
mitted to a merchant for his opinion, and (if that opinion is trustworthy) it 
was found to be better than Minchow, the place of which it might take were it 
supplied in sufficient quantity In a separate quarter of the citv cheapei 
goods are manufactured Here plain spun-silk cloth is woven, besides a 
certain quanti^ of pure Malda silk and an inferior cloth manufactured from 
a Malda weft thread on a spun-siIk warp In spite of the fact that one of 
the chief of the merchants in this part of the city is a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Central Weaving Institute, fly-shuttles have not apparently been 
adopted, at any rate in any quantity, and the plain spun-silk cloth is woven on 
the ordinary type of loom The adoption of such a device should greatly 
increase the output of this class of silk cloth It is to be noted that in 
Benares, as elsewhere in India, Minchow appears to be exactly the kind of 
silk required for warps, and here, where Malda silk is required chiefly for 
this purpose, complaints are heard of the inferiority of Bengal reeling The 
conclusions arrived at will therefore be much the same as in the case of the 
Madras Presidency 


Winding and Winding Waste 

14 Most of the raw silk in use in India contains, in its imported state, 
not onl}’’ a quantity of waste but also many variations of quality in the 
thread Re-reeled China silk contains no waste and few variations of 
quality, whereas other kinds contain a large percentage of waste and many 
gradations of thread It is consequently necessary, before the silk can be 
used for making a warp, to eliminate the waste and separate these qualities 
This IS ordinarily effected by giving the silk to professional winders or 
sorters, who unwind the law silk and rewind it according to quality on 
separate reels, at the same time extracting the unwmdable waste The cost 
of this process appears to var)^ in different parts of India In the Madras 
Presidency windeis ordinarily recene from eight to 10 annas per Madrasi 
seer (? r , 24 tolas) In the Bombay Presidency at iSurat, the wages are said 
to amount to Rs 2 per Bombay seer (? a , 72 tolas) or slightly more than in 
Madras, while in the Punjab, at Multan, the rate is stated to be from Rs 2 
to Rs 3 per seer In Ahmedabad it is said that the girls and women engaged 
on this work are paid at the rate of from Rs 3 to Rs 4 a month There ate, 
moreoier, two different methods of making payment — in some places, as at 
Salem in Madras, uavment is made on the weight of the raw silk, as it is im- 
ported and before it is wound, the whole of the silk beincr returned, in the form 
of several reels of different qualities of thread and a ball of unwmdable waste 
by the winder to his employer elsewhere, as at Surat, the winders get paid 
onlv on the total weight of the various qualities of wound silk, the unwnnd- 
able waste being kept bv them as their perquisite The number of qualities 
into which the 1 aw silk w du ided and the amount of each kind also appears 
tn nrv m diO^'icnt uroMUces and .iccordin<T to the skill of the mdnidiial 
winder Thus m \mritsai whpie a great deal of -very coarse silk is used 
(Methn fSiisa Sdtrr. etc) the silk does not aopeor to he OTfhnnnlj dnided 
® d fferent onnht.es at all onlv the nmv.ndable naste bej^ns oy™rted 


info different anaiiuesai an uin\ tuc ini»* — x - » > 

T^he Chinese silks used (Howg and Menna) contain a considei'able amoimt of 

TO„eh mto fowSte jfkndable''SrMd. ,n"addltion'’to 

^''Tr^Vp'S^^estlsnsedfo^ 

mokmalunsts S.? different qnabUes to he obtained 


IS, however, unusual for more 
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(including waste) In Tan 3 ore, where some 500 families, or about 2,000 
peisons, are leported to be engaged on this ivork on behalf of the merchants 
of Kiimbakonam, the silk is ordinarily divided into four qualities, the two 
finest being termed ‘ nice ” and “ niota ” respectively, and the two coarsest 
classed together as Uie^ia or sidlnrai From Chinese silk the proportions of 
the difterent qualities are said to be (1) five-eighths, (2) two-eighths, and (3) 
and (4) together one-eiglith In good Mysore or Malda silk oiuy one tola of 
waste IS said to be found It is, however, admitted that very skilled winders 
can obtain a small quantit}^ of even finer thread than the first quality ordi- 
narily obtained In Salem Kakaria is divided into four qualities, of which 
three are used for weaving and the fourth is waste (shedaram), amounting to 
two to foiii tolas in a local seer (24 tolas) Kobin is said to contain a* greater 
quantity of waste, but re-reeled Shantimg silk none at all In Kumbakonam 
the proportion of ivaste in a seer is said to be — Shantung f to one tola, 
Japanese 4 tola, Indo-China tolas. Minchoiv | to one tola In Conjeeveram, 
out of 24 tolas of Minchow silk, 1-^ tolas of vei}’^ coarse thread is obtained and 
the same amount of waste Malda silk contains less, the total quantity of 
such thiead and unwindable waste amounting only to one or two tolas in every 
24 This agrees vith the Tanjore estimate and also with that of 
Kumbakonam, which puts the amount of waste as from f of a tola to one tola 
in such silk The quantity of waste in Mysore silk apparently vanes greatly 
according lo the quality of the silk, but ordinarily there appears to be from 
about one tola to two or even more in 24 Estimates of this nature, however, 
vary so greatly from place to place that they are not only unreliable, b^ ^so 
seem to show that the merchants concerned are not generally very careful to 
reckon the amount of coarse thiead and waste with any exactitude, in spite 
of the fact that the leal price of the raw material vanes consideiably accoid- 
ing to the quantity of such thread and waste contained in it 

The coarse thread obtained in this way is variously used In the North- 
West, a great deal of embroidery is done from silk of this nature, coarse 
Canton silk (paniavi, etc ) being used for the same purpose Multan imports 
such thread from Amritsar and also from Ahmedabad, but a certain quantity 
IS also dyed in Amiitsar and used locally In Multan are manu- 

factured from such coarse thread For this purpose two threads, dy c , 
are twisted together, and a number of these are loosely tied 
with silver thread, glass beads, and little balls, brightly dyed, o si j 

These articles are sold in the bazar for from four to six 
as earrings In Surat, again, this kind of thread is cleaned by . 

waste and knotting the ends with the mouth, and used for e 

of 'r)an^7a or rough coats In Coimbatore coarse thread is ye _ , t 

making fringes to cloth It is also used in its natural state for packing a d 
tying bundles of raw silk or cloth In Conjeeveram a n, 

centres round this product This is the ° ^ w 

tying men’s under- garments) and of sashes The forme iriph^luck 

tWisting the threads into the form of a cord about 

but the manufacture of the latter involves ^e use o P -.i ^ coaise 
miniature loom A warp is first made of ordinary w^ ' ? „ I’n tended to be 
quality This warp is. & course, only as broad as 

7 a , ordinarily about If to 2 mc^^ cSSeS'qualitVof thread extracted from 
to resemble a toy For the weft, tne coarsest qua i y , , rp. 

Chmese or Bengal silk is used, and a rough “ y" “f " “ 

weaving •nrocess is reeulated by four pedals attached to the Irame 

S arrSt th^ yardskn len|th and ,'JPyi'A'''r‘ 5 

pockets Like the coid-girdles, they form 

colour, and at each end the threads of the warp 

a fringe These articles are manufactured in mostlvleS to 

monlv worn m the Madias Presidency Unwindable waste is mosH^ to 

ae Bombay Mills, where ^ ^ ba& (.phunn) on embroidei^' or 
Multan, where it is dyed of ttiread, for making tassels 

on tulmas In St'pt I"* sav that they receive about 10 

[has) worn on coats The winders oi if ic: cold fn fhe 

annas a lb for this waste from the local a ’ I thread of course 
Mills The value of winding waste and of verA coaise thread is ot course. 

VOL JI 
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ver 3 ^ low as compared with the fine qualities of silk and though (as has teen 
seen) there are manj^ uses to which these articles can be put, it is obiious that 
the actual cost of any kind of silk is very much enhanced if it contains a 
large percentage of such material, the quantity of silk suitable for fine 
caving being correspondingly smaller This point has ali^aj^s to be taken 
into consideration in comparing the relatne lalues of different kinds of raw 
silk 


Summary 


1 5 Wc may now sum up the most noteworthy features of the silk trade of 
India 


1 There has been a verj' great decline in exports of Bengal raw silk to 
foreign countries The place of this silk has been partially taken by exports 
from Kashmir, but these are small in comparison Yuth the Bengal exports of 
earlier years There has also been a marked decrease in the use of Bengal silk 
in India, though this is neitlier entirch nor eien largely due to any demerit 
of the silk itself, but rather to the decline in production m that proMnce 
Were Bengal and Mysoie silk produced in greater quantity, and especialh' 
could it be produced at a cheaper rate, there are numerous markets ready to 
take it The first point is therefore to find a method of increasing, and if 
possible cheapening, the production of Indian law silk 

2 The wealing industri' is on the Yhole in a fairly flourishing condi- 
tion, but the place of Indian silk has been largely taken by a heavy increase 
in the amount of foreign raw silk imported into this countn' In some cases 
such silk IS chosen in preference to the Indian material on the giound that it 
IS more suitable — on account of finer reeling or some other cause — for the 
purpose for which it is required More often howeier, it js used because it 
IS obtainable more easily or at a cheaper rate To supplj the former demand 
some changes are necessary in the present methods obtaining in this countr)' 
to supply the latter nothing is needed but greater production and cheapening 
of the cost 


3 There is a maiked absence of organization in the silk trade as it is at 
present earned on, and a corresponding success on the part of better-organized 
competitors in the Indian markets The methods according to which the 
weaving industn^ is conducted is wasteful and unsatisfactory Illustrations 
of this will be found throughout this report The introduction of modem 
methods has met with considerable success in the Madras Presidency, but 
there are many aieas nhere no serious attempt at such impro\ements has been 
made Where these improvements have been attempted, they are freguenth 
mtarded by the small merchant-emploj^ers, — the very persons who under the 
jires'^n'^ conditions would profit by the change The condition of the wealing 
community is generall}’^ verj" unsatisfactorj-, as has already been shown Some 
system of profit-sharing or co-operation is badly needed for its improiement 
In Lyons and St Etienne in France benevolent societies exist for the purpose 
of advancing sums to'small mas ter- weavers for modernising their plant etc 
These societies were approved and supported by the French Goiernment in 
1009 In Japan there is a Sencultural Association, established m 1892, said 
to contain some 150,000 members This Association has among its obiects 
those of creating a larger market for Japanese raw silk, making mvestiga- 
tions and researches regarding sericulture, and attempting to develop sericul- 
ture on a co-operative basis Other bodies exist for the purpose of improving 
existing methods, and Sencultural Guilds have been formed with the object 
of removing defects in the practical management of the indust^ It is said 
that silk-rearers are so combined by Government regrdations There are also 
co-operative societies of all kinds, for advancing funds for finishing ^d 
selling the produce of members, and foi purchasing material or 
societTes are said to number five thousand-or one for ever)^ two nllag^ -^r 
Xerthree-liftl., are concerned mth sene, Mure, “^they^re reported to ^ 
entitled to concessions of various kinds from Government ihat there are 
A w ifio in the wav of organizing production on these lines in this 



mercial .igency for the pm pose of discovering the right markets and for the 
disposal oi'the produce would fill' a much-needed gap in the present method of 
carrying on the industry 

4 There has been a startling deciease in the export of silk manufactures 
Iroiii this country, and a still greater increase in the import of foreign manu- 
factuied goods The use of the latter is most maiked in the Punjab The 
consumption of Japanese spun silk is particularly noticeable in that province 
It IS jiossible that the Punjab is now passing through a stage wnich the 
I^Iadias Presidency reached more lapidly, when the advantages of such silk 
■were ieali7ed, but not its disadvantages After a short trial that Presidency 
laigely i ejected such silk for ordinary manufactures, and the weaving- 
masleis of the Punjab may j^et do the same The import of foreign piece- 
goods into that jiiovincc, howevei, undoubtedly supplies a real demand, which 
.It jnesciit the Indian looms are not able to meet The heavy Indian silk 
manufactuics are now commonly rejected there in favour of the finely-woven 
and bi ightly-coloured Jap.anese article Very little attempt has been made 
in India to meet this demand Even wheie, as in Madras, the Indian manu- 
lactuies aie generally jnefeired, theie is still a market for printed and 
embioideied Japanese goods, and these could only be supphed by mills 
specially fitted foi their pioduction How far the Punjab market might be 
courted on behalf of Indian manufactures of the better quality must remain 
to be seen, but finer weaving, better finish, and above all a careful study of the 
exact natuie of the demand, are indispensable preliminaries to any such 
attempt 

In conclusion, the possibilities of the silk trade in India are still very 
gieat, and the present moment is eminently favourable for their development 
Tlie wide lange of mixed goods pieviously imported from enemy countries 
heais w’ltness to the demand for such goods in India, and with proper 
oiganization it should certainly not be impossible to supply most, if not aU, 
of these goods at home Further, if satisfactory methods can be found foi 
checking the decrease in the production of silk in this country, there does-nor 
appeal to be anything to prevent the substitution of Indian for foreign raw 
matenal upon the looms, for the manufactuie of these and other articles 
Finely-reeled silk of the best quality is not at aU lequired for the purpose of 
manufacturing cheap mixed goods of the nature referred to above, and there 
is no leason wdiy Indian material should not be used If by increasing and 
cheapening the pioduction of raw silk in India and by organizing the sUk- 
w'eaving industry so as to enable it to compete successfuUy with the weaving 
of other countries, the demand for silk manufactures in this country could be 
supplied from this country’s looms, there would then be no cause for regret 
even if the Eiirojiean maiket foi Indian raw silk were never recovered 



APPENDIX A. 


Ej/ect of the )J cn tipon the hnpoit Tiade tn Foieigri SiU 

The following reports by Mi D R Pochaji, Appraiser m the Bombay 
Customs Department, are of considerable interest and show clearly the efiects 
of the nar upon puces and transactions, and indicate the present state of tlie 
niaiket I am indebted to the kindness of that Department for permission 
to lepioduce them here 


1st ItEPonx OF ifn D It Poni^Ji, dated 27x11 December 1915 amj 
29th Deci mber 1915 

1 Tta/c silk 

C 

Owing to the European war, Gieat Britain, France, and Ameiica displayed but 
little interest at the beginning of the wai in their purchases ol rau silk fioni China 
(Canton and Shanghai), and consequently Chinese holders weie obliged to look to the 
Indian markets The Indian merchants taking advantage of this, placed big ordeis 
of ran silk at advantageous prices, and side by side the silver market being dull, and 
19ir exchange, great business was put through till the end of Noa ember 

After November owing to great floods in China the Canton Raw Silk crop was 
sjioiled, and consequent!} the European and American buyers had to turn their attention 
lo the Shanghai market, nherc a bumper ciop of raw silk was reported 

As soon as the Shanghai merchants saw the opportunity of the European buyers 
coming in tlieir maikct, the} raised their prices, and along with the steady rise of sihoi 
the prices of ran silk vent up in Shanghai, and a great business was done by the 
Euiopean and American merchants, and at the same time the Indian market took up a 
lot of business for Bombay, hence the prices gradually went up in Bombay 

It seems that if the present puces of ran silk and the high exchange is maintained 
tlie demand will fall, and the consumers will then turn their attention to the Bangalore 
and Bengal rav silk 

Owing to the aboie high prices now, it seems that the shipments now expected ml) 
fall short, thus the China Mail of the 15th December, which left Hongkong, bungs 
nliont 125 bales of raw silk onl}, against the normal shipments of about 600 to 000 bales 


2 Silk manufactvTc: 


In the beginning of the war the Indian market of silk manufacture became ver} 
dull here in Bomba} No buyers came forward to make purchases, consequently ship- 
ments fiom China and Japan grew scarce, and the prices went down considerably in 
China and Japan 

After a period of three mouths and in the commencement of the Hindu New Year 
enquiries from all quarters followed, and the prices went up a little bit, and the ludian 
merchants, taking adAantage of this and the low prices ruling in China and Japan, 
began importing, by that time the consumption in India increased considerabl}, which 
naturally told on the market in Chinn and Japan 

At the present time the imports are normal, sa} just the same as before the war, but 
the next shipments of silk manufacture will be considerably less, owing to tlie numerous 
enquiries for raw silk and silk manufacture from the outer world, espCciall} from 
America , as may be judged from the fact that the value of raw silk, for Aanous ilas.c , 
of silk manufacture, is going up from 700 yen per puul to the jirescnt highest pro. of 


1,200 yen per picul 

This in its turn has had the efiect of sending up the pnees of the mnnufacliircd sill 
from 25 per cent to 30 per cent in China and Japan 

These causes will afiect the imports very much hereafter, and I think the imports 
of silk manufacture will be about 50 per cent less than during normal times 


2.vd'Repoet, dated 22-ad Mat 1916 
1 Eaic sill 

After putting m the Inet report of 2Illi Beeen.I.er Itlo, the nriiUt ii going np ■" 
Januaiy and went up till March 



I’’roin Apiil, ilip finl (loj) of raw silk nnncd in the Chinn mnrJcet, but the quantity 
was nnh half dial of tho jiiomous >o ir 

Owing to tho 1)1(1 woatlM'i now pioNailiug in the inlenor of China, le, the siUc 
piodiHing onunli i(’‘>, lli(> liulk of the silk worms was pnrllj' destioyed by bad weather, 
wliuh in idc fho in iikct ot i iw silk steadier Besides, on aLLOiint of the high prices, oi 
sihcr and llie Iiigli c\(hange. (lie AnieiK.in and Indian markets haAe made very few 
pim h isps foi die present 

Tliese leisons will niiike the jirices of mw silk in China fall consideiabl;^, and 
lermiiit for the Imliaii tuners' now hining Bangalore mw silk, which is cheaper and 
good in qii lilts 'Plus Bmgiloie raw silk is consumed b} the Indian weavers of Saha- 
poor B(dg-ium ind idi is 


2 .'si/A inativjacLtiTcs 

111 December, on a( ( oiiiit of tho high prices of msv silk ruling in Japan, the American 
tuners of riw silk jiiid the higlu'st pi ice of 3011 1,400 per picul — a record price This 
price nunaiiied sen film till tin* middle of Januar}" Along wuth the rise in the price 
of riw silk, the jirii es for silk manufactures also went up, and'when it was seen by the 
Bonit) n merchants that the jiruc's Ind gone up in Japan by about 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent , tlie\ went 111 foi reckless speeulntion in the Bomba}' market,' which forced the 
prices up 

Bs the middle of Vpril agiiii the prices of mw silk underwent a declme of about 10 
jier cent to 1 'i jier cent met Miiiult.iiieousl} the prices of silk manufactures showed a 
decline 

It seems that the tone' ot the louil market will be stead}' for some time owing to the 
large stocks on hand of liighei juices, and unless a demand unexpectedly starts, there 
are less cliaiues ot iiiijirin eiiieiil of the market 

It 111 , 1 } be coiueniciit to sunun,irise licic the tiade figuies for the year 
l‘J14:-15, cib coiiipaietl with the picceding year Imports of raw silk by sea 
lell Irom '2,ob‘,i,r20 lbs, i.tliied .U lis l2b lakhs, to 2,303,331 lbs, valued at 
Ks 113 l.iklib 'J'his decline is attiibiited (m tbs “Review of the Trade of 
India in 1014.-1 0 ”) to the o\oi-ti.iding of the two pieceding years Imports 
Iroin C’lun.i (including Hongkong) fed fiom Rs 116 lakhs to Rs 99 lakhs, 
and the iSti.uts Settlements ironi ne^irly Rs 5 lakJis to a little over Rs 
l.iklis, Japan’s coiibignincnt incieased liom 21,010 lbs to 172,370 lbs , and that 
of Siam also showed a slight inciease Imports of manufactures feU from 
Rs 310 lakhs to Rs 104 lakhs This is dnectly attributed to the cessation in 
demand c.msed by the wai Imports fiom Japan declined from Rs 145 lakhs 
to Rs 04 lakhs, and Chiiua goods (excluding Hongkong) from Rs 38|^ to Rs 34 
lakhs Consignments from Hongkong, however, showed a slight increase, 
from Rs 25 lakhs to Rs 2G lakhs Imports fiom Trance and Italy feU from 
Rs 241 and Rs 10 lakhs to Rs ll-]andRs 10;^ lakhs respectively Consign- 
ments from the United Kingdom declined from nearly Rs 28 lakhs to Rs 11 
lakhs, and those of Geiinauy fiom Rs 22^ lakhs to Rs 4 lakhs Silk piece- 
goods decreased from 27,338,000 yards, valued at Rs 192 lakhs, to 17,690,000 
yards, valued at Rs 133] lal^s, mixed goods from 8,164,000 yards, valued at 
Rs 69] lakhs, to 3,089,000 yards, valued at Rs 24 lakhs, yarns, noils, and 
W'arps from 1,168,000 lbs , valued at Rs 46 lakhs, to 863,000 lbs valued at 
Rs 34 lakhs, and other sorts from Rs 3 laklis to Rs 2 lakhs 

Exports of raw siUc feU from 1,203,098 lbs to 516,282 lbs , the value in 
1913-14 being nearly Rs 25 lakhs, and in 1914r-15 less than Rs 12 lakhs 
Exports to France fell from 712,110 lbs , valued at Rs 18]^ l akhs , to 187,209 
lbs , valued at Rs 4 lakhs, wheieas those to the United Kingdom rose from 
276,502 lbs , valued at less than Rs 4 lakhs, to 287,630 lbs , valued at nearly 
Rs 7} lakhs Exports to Italy feU from Rs li lakhs to Rs ^ lakh Exports 
of Indian silk manufactuies were valued at Rs 3^ lakhs, as against Rs 5^ 
lakhs in the pieceding yeai, piece-goods falling by Rs 1^ lakhs and mixed 
goods by Rs 80,000 Aden received only Rs 7,000 worth instead of Rs 73,000 
worth, but exports to Tunis feU only from Rs 71,000 to Rs 61,000 

Re-exports of foreign raw silk feU from 21,000 lbs , valued at Rs 1 lakh, 
to 14,000 lbs , valued at Rs 74,000, and of manufactures from Rs 10 lakhs 
to Rs 5^ lakhs 

Turning to the transfiontier trade, imports of raw silk from Persia 
remained steady Exports of raw silk to North and East Afghanistan rose 
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ironi “rS raaunds valued at Es 21.000 to 275 maunds valued at Es. 71,000, 
"'hilc exports 01 manuiactured ■=ilk fell from Es. 4.000 to ai/ Imparts ot 
ra*^ =ilk irom Lada-h and Kashmir fell from Es 5 lakhs to Es. 4-i iaktis 
V hi!e ea.part' oi manufactured silk fell from Es 3^ Lakhs to less than Es 3 
i.i-L- Lvfort' of manufactures to Tibet fell from nearlv Es 1 lakh to 
Es 30 000 ivhereas exp>orts of ravr silk to Bhutan rose from Es 2 90 OOm to 
Es 3 12 000 and of sil-' manufactures from Es 3 79 000 to Es 4.42 000 On 
the Eastern frontier imptorts of raw =ilk from ‘Western China fell from nearh 
E~ 12 lallis to Es 0 Iakh~ ana manufactured silk from Siam declined fnjm 
lif-ariy Es 5 la’-'hs to less than Es. 3 lakh' e\p>orts of similar goods to that 
coantrc' remaining fairlv steady 

It will I>e seen, therefore, that theie hace been very few exceptions to the 
ueneral fall in lalue of the trade lu silk l>etween India and other countries 
uunng th:f \eai 1914-15, 
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APPENDIX B. 


I of llnw ,Sf/^ and }y(i':fr from China into Bombaii 


\ nr 

1 

1 ( limn (Ilonsliniip) 

' Chinn (Trcnt\ Porla). 

Totau 


i ... 

j It'S 

Il.a, 

Rf 

lbs 

1 

1 Rfl 

1ST'. 7(. 

I 'in 221 

1 .53 3V 181 

1 

.52i‘l') 

27,319 

1,944,823 j 63,05,833 

1 STOTT 

I,02v SS2 

I 3l.sn,oM 

10,0.5iJ 

1 1,60,714 

1,009,832 

1 33,40,668 

• • • 

• • 

! 

I 

1 ‘ ‘ 

• • 

1 * * 

« * 

1 

1 ♦ * 

Ivvi SI 

1 210 IV. 

I 51210 140 

517,8fn 

25,78,028 

1,704,320 ' 77,18,074 

ISSl vj 

I or. '.20 

1 41 03 088 

IKfinRGl 8,83,015 

1 

1,231,012 50,47,003 

IS''.' va 

' 1 O'.T.LVI 

[ 71 Tv 008 

177 12'l 

1 8,34 501 

1 

1,834,513 

; , 83,12,602 

IS'st VI 

1 'Jis Tin 

' 0150 317 

ITl.l't", 

1 8,80,501 

1,682,898 

73,46,818 

Kvj V. 

. 1 052 I'lO 

1 il,vo'8r, 

1 

1*41 124 

1 

’ 8,03.040 

1,188,620 

1 49,02,605 

IS'st so 

l.Ils .*<IT 

' 4 1 5'l 1.50 

o JO 

10,04,110 

1,320,639 

1 55,23,460 

ivso S7 

1 iboor.s 

'21, (.0 823 

205.801 

10,37,070 

1,391,872 

1 03,98,802 

IShV Kb 

1 

' 7010051 

320 4*12 

15 70,788 

2,009,200 

' 86,23,442 

IS'sS s'l 

1 ITl 2IT 

‘ 47,37 703 

303,231 

1 15 21,307 

1,477,448 

1 62,59,160 

isvt <10 

I.io'i oTT 

1 

13.1 770 

! 17,43,016 

1,743,453 

1 75,55,600 


1 n7,Vi7 

j 01 81,8.30 

377,074 

1 10 12,371 

1,703,531 

81,24,210 

ISO I 'O 

I 22". TU 

08 01.337 

.■4'.7 422 

30 34,131 

1,793,166 

08,35,468 

I S'L’ 'll 

1 12S‘iST 

52.0s,‘200 

378,823 

20 41,091 

1,707,810 

1 72,60,251 

18'M 'M 

1,400 180 

00,81 025 

010.852 

40,35,801 

2,380,032 

1,07,19,886 

IS'll '10 

1,313,751 

50,83 000 

775 720 

38,00,583 

2,089,483 

89,82,589 

18' 15 'JO 

I 514,40". 

.51,32 300 

830,077 

30,38,923 

2,351,382 

93,71,289 

Ib'iO 'IT 

1,510 055 

53,75,0.38 

204,087 

12,31,308 

1,805,042 

66,06,946 

Ib'IT '18 

1,170,412 

31.48,275 

340,880 

16,69,002 

1,623,292 

47,07,337 

lb'J8 'SJ 

1,14 1,180 

32 52,801 

588,655 

26,30,007 

1,731,735 

68,82,808 

18'J'J 00 

7'I2,40 1 

20,3 1,85-1 

400,745 

23,43,613 

1,283,148 

43,75,467 

1000 01 

874, *205 

‘28,20 220 

1. 08,258 

54,35,025 

1,972,653 

82,62,145 

1001 02 

720,870 

21,69,440 

1 874,780 

40,13,757 

1,601,668 

61,73,206 

1002 OJ 

i 

729, OW 

18,00,804 

i 631,724 

23,48,447 

1,261,688 

42,18,261 

1003 04 

701,310 

24,08,240 

474,162 

23,10,468 

1,236,472 

48,08,704 

1001 05 

881,073 

28,60,227 

602,410 

27,10,242 

1,384,392 

65,66,409 

1005 OG 

708,376 

24,31,400 

631,647 

30,99,462 

1,239,922 

65,30,928 

1000 07 1 

600,402 

18,16,616 

411,677 

22,90,635 

978,079 

41,16,161 

1007 08 

704,705 

25,12,734 

860,972 

1 

61,46,089 

1,564,737 

76,68,823 

1008 00 

012,069 

20,64,902 

863,291 

48,74,411 

1,466,260 

69,39,3io 

1000 10 

013,084 

18,31,734 

1,199,762 

58,61,977 

1,812,836 

76,83,711 

1010 11 

660,143 

19,65,067 

1,016,623 

47,69,441 

1,676,766 

67,25,405 

1011-12 

' 529,247 

17,63,914 

1,118,612 

69,28,790 

1,647,86'9 

76,82,713 
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I — Iviporls of Raiv Silk and Waste from China into Boinhaij — contd 


Year 

China (Hongkong) 

llhina (Treat ^ Ports) 

r 

Totai, 

1 

1 

1 

lbs 

Rs 

1 lbs 

t 

Rs 

lbs 

\ 

1 Rs 

1912-13 

i (0)621,230 

20,64,276 

(d)2,194,443 

1,03,51,251 

2,815,673 

[ 1,29,15,527 

1013 14 

(6)508,020 

17,51,909 

(e)l, 422,795 

75,56,624 

1,931,715 

93,08,533 

l5r4-Io 

(c) 153,567 

16,62,918 

(/)l,mil6 

' 71,94,970 

1,796,683 ) 

1 

88,57,888 


II — Exports of Indian Raw Silk 



Year 

Reeled 

bilk. 

Chassam 

Cocoons 

Terru, 



lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

j R. 

1889 90 


593,425 

1,233,494 

262,843 

2,089,762 

1 63,98,178 

1890 91 

• 

502,603 

1,112,313 

145,695 

1,760,611 

52,10,687 

1 

1891-92 


518,700 

1,012,254 

131 560 

1,662 519 

51,80,271 

I§92 93 


655,338 

1,087,500 

77,395 

1,820,233 

' 6I,7o,739 

1893 94 


613,330 

1,080,084 

77,071 

1,771,085 

69,80,989 

1894-05 


510,800 

793,892 

26,035 

1,330,727 

50,20,087 

1895-96 


707,683 

1,072,452 

12,294 

1,792,429 

64,21,693 

1898 97 

4 

595,433 

498,713 

643 

1,494,789 

51,16,611 

1897-98 


622,587 

1,037,701 

1,742 

1,662,030 

51,48 504 

1898 99 


512,830 

1,040,541 

4,780 

1,564,151 

45,80,032 

1899 (KJ 

• • 

722,285 

1,217,432 


1,939,718 

69,86,106 

1900-01 


j 559,770 

1,030,521 

13,976 

1,604,275 

51,22,057 

1901 02 

« 

' 727,651 

1,105,764 

42,356 

1 935,761 

66,34,209 

1002 03 


i' 081,852 

1,240,689 

67,281 

1,989,822 

65.48.15J 

1903 01 


624,064 

1,136,566 

101,086 

1,862.316 

63,42,468 

1904 05 


506,318 

751,355 

85,990 

1 343 663 

49,69,975 

1905 06 


578,460 

1,131 960 

68,906 

1,779,316 

56,39,670 

1906 07 


777,654 

1,095,193 i 
» 

70,591 , 

1,943,438 

68,65,018 

1907 08 


730,733 

1,093,384 

119,009 

1,943^126 

63,78,154 

1908 09 


581,566 ] 

1,182,691 

69,387 

1,833,644 

54,05,077 

1909 10 


501,135 

1 1,485,548 

88,929 

2,075,612 1 

50,75,737 

1910 11 


494,036 j 

1 1,147,243 

209,273 

1 1,850,651 1 

50,65,287 

1911-12 


381,677 

1,092,704 

275,605 

1,749.946 1 

1 

45,83,853 

1912 13 


1 382,081 

[ 943,143 

352,617 

1 677,841 j 

! 

41,73.728 

1913 14 


i 160,222 

* 909,077 

133,799 

I 

1,203,098 j 

24,74,142 


' 851,700 

1 4^,600 

516,282 j 

11,91,000 

1914 15 



t 

1 


— 



lb) Includes 18,604 lbs of waste, 
(c) Includes 32 lbs of ^vastc 
(rf) Ineludei 32,288 lbs of waste 
(e) Includes 7 lbs of waste 

(/) Includes 25 lbs. of u-aste 
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J 11 — lixjwrls 0 / Bail) Silk, showimj share of each 'provwce 


(Qunntily m lbs ) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Year. 

Roml’nj 

Illirnia. 

Sind 

Jlndras 

Bengal. 

Total 

(exoludmg 

Bengal) 

Gband 

Total, 





IbP 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

iSn 00 



' 


14,803 

11 

277 200 


348,364 

1,939,718 


• 



10,091 

1,240 






1001 02 




00,750 

9 An 

101 

375,738 

1,480,701 


1,036,761 

1002 OT 

• 



108,050 

5,597 

10 

403,822 

1,362,343 


1,089,822 


• 



171,852 

0,314 

144 

432,707 

1, ‘■61, 230 


1,862,316 


« 



111,478 

8,312 

• 

295,378 

808,406 

446,108 

1,343,663 


• 



lo5,997 

0,775 



1,130,944 

648,372 

1,779,316 

1000 07 

• 



231,774 

7.110 


392,095 

1,300,860 

633,688 

1,043,438 

1007 08 

• 




0,0 IS 


377,778 

1,247,447 


1,048,120 



• 



7,834 1 

179,413 


1,012,878 

820,766 

1,833,644 

1000 10 


« 


87,521 

4,101 J 

297.002 

650,650 

1,120,446 

940,167 



• 




1 

471,232 



886,678 

1,860,661 

1911-12 

• 

• 


80,175 j 

5,758 1 

501,080 




1,740,946 

1012 13 



1 

1 


20,211 ! 


301,978 


1,071,634 

1,677,841 


• 


1 

74,312 

24,543 



671,912 

631,186 


1014 IC 


• 

1 

« 

1 

40,017 

22,103 

101,887 

71,710 1 

280,666 - 

236,726 

616,282 


/ V — Exjwrls oj Saw Silk, shotving share of each province 
(Vahio in Rs ) 


1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Year 

Bombay 

Bunn a. 

1 Sind 

Madras 

Bengal 

Total 

(excluding 

Bengal) 

Gband 

Total 


Rs. 

Ra 

1 Rs 

Rs 

Es, 

1 

Rfl. 

Rs. 

1890 00 

34,782 

9,930 

1 

1,65,861 

67,76,493 

2,10,613 

69,86,106 


16,620 

'ISO 

400 

2,41,886 

48,62,616 

2,69,642 

61,22,057 


4,86,080 

0,020 

382 

2,13,664 

69,24,164 

6,10,046 

66,34,209 

1902 03 

9,02,961 

4,696 

40 

3,61,031 

61,98,936 

13,49,217 

66 48 163 

1003 04 

12,93,326 

4,220 

600 

3,36,147 

47,08,276 

16,34,102 

63,42,468 

1904 05 

11,43,662 

8,307 


1 86,864 

36,32,242 

13,37,733 

49,69,976 

1906 06 

11,06,768 

6,971 


2,72,913 

42,64,027 

13,85,662 

66,39,679 

1006 07 

11,23,481 

6,408 


2,18,632 

66,16,600 

13,48,618 

68,66 018 

1007 08 

14,42,360 

6,873 j 

3,760 

2,31,013 

46,96,169 

16,82,996 

63,78,154 


VOL rt, I* 
























f 
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IV.— Exports of Baw StU shotctng share of each pronnce—conid 


(Value m P.s ) 


1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 1 

f 

5 

G 

7 

8 

Tear 

Bombay < 

\ 

Burma 

1 

f 

1 

Sind 

1 

1 

Madras 

Bengal 

Total 

(excluding 

Bengal) 

Geayd 

Total. 




Eb j 

p. ! 

Rs 

Rs 

PS 

B' 

Rs 

1908-09 


• « 

1.83,757 , 

7,160 ! 

113-7,600 

2,79,439 

37,90,121 

16,05,956 

54,05,077 

1909 10 


• • 

1 

83,490 , 

j 

4,018 1 

1838,815 

3,58,434 

27,70,980 

23,04,757 


1910-11 


• • 

55,751 j 

1 

20,13,850 

239,703 

2735,977 

22,99310 

5035387 

1911-12 


« • 

1 

5o,83o 

1 

5,702 

24,72,900 

235,752 

18,13,064 

27,70,189 

45,83,853 

1912-13 

• 

• • 

42,570 

21,931 

27,41,925 

1,85,740 

11,81,512 

j 29,92316 

41,73,728 

1913-14 

• 

• • 

79,664 

22,059 

12,63,815 

1,91,456 

9,17,148 

j 1536,994 

24,74,142 

1914-15 


• • 

29,615 

26,000* 

6,03,975 

53,075 

4,78;}13 

' 7,12,000* 

1 ' 

) 

11,91,000* 


V- 

-Exports 

of Eeeled SUJ and Chassam from Bengal, Bomhay and Sind 



BE5GA1-. 

Bombay asd Se-d 



Reeled slk. 

Chassam 

Reeled siIL 

' Chassam 

1 



lbs 

Rs 

lbs. 

Rs 

lbs. 

Rs. 

j lbs 

1 

Rs. 

1899-00 

• 

722,199 

61,49,598 

869,165 

635,895 

87 

300 

56304 

34332 

1900 01 


588,237 

42,95,031 

672,034 

5,67,434 

1339 

7,626 

8,652 

9300 

1901-02 


678,871 

52,96,240 

775,890 

6,03,424 

48,780 

4,56,980 

20,955 

30366 

1902-03 

■ 

597,597 

46,33,078 

709,590 

5,30,157 

84,255 

8,91,740 

1 83,805 

1 

1,01351 

1903-04 


506,842 

40,36,499 

663,764 

5,94,103 

116362 

12,03,450 

52379 

783S9 

1904-05 


408,376 

31,74,131 

427,319 

3,96,061 

97,942 

10,75,050 

43,536 

68312 

1905-06 

' 

486,064 

37,30,582 

605,464 

4,84,095 

92386 

10,02350 

' 63,446 

, 1,03,269 

1906-07 


634,982 

50,13,224 

640343 

4,69326 

135,922 

9,22,127 

1 71309 

I 1,73,056 

1907-03 

' 

512,142 

41,33,539 

664,263 

4,90,553 

218391 

13,33,651 

61,794 

, 77,426 

1908-09 


453,128 

34,05,528 

532,350 

3,66,193 

128,438 

11,65,570 

78,819 

1 1,19,952 

1909 10 


319,702 

23,01,090 

762,315 

435395 

181,433 

16,80,105 

'• 168,742 

i 

, 3,25,060 

i 

1910-11 


1 327,947 

1 

23,12,605 

578,645 

3,81,863 

166,038 

17,16300 

1 221,137 

! 2,63370 

j 

1911-12 


1 190,437 

1 

14,04,051 

501,669 

3,41,065 

^ 191340 

19,11,000 

’ 205,280 

\ 

! 3,87310 

1 

1912-13 

• 

i 102,587 

1 

7,78,708 

426373 

339,079 

279,494 

23,10,975 

193,073 

) 

1,71,700 

1913-14 

- 

j 52,961 

4,65,055 

444,680 

3,63,813 

107361 

10,63,485 

183,783 

I 

2,14,625 

1914-15 


' 28,905 

2,69,560 

182,165 

132,115 

53,467 

538305 

i 74,637 

1 

92,551 


• Appro simat? only , exact figure for Burma not available, 
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Vll — Total Exports of Raw SUL from India 


Year, 

'io Umttd 
ICingdom, 

To trance. 

To Italy 

To United 
.States of 
America 

To Other 
Countnes 

Total. 

- 



lbs 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

1889 90 



801,501 

1,150,412 

112,129 

5,351 

14,300 

2,089,702 

1890 91 


• 

047,945 

983,312 

1 17,480 

3,210 

8,058 

1,700,011 

1891 92 

• 


690,345 

1,034,705 

27,200 

454 

9,749 

1 002,610 

1892-93 

• 

• 

482,410 

1,179,670 

133,482 

3,959 

15,800 

1,820,233 

1893 94 



519,407 

1,130,089 

87,215 

20,831 

7,543 

1,771,085 

1894 95 


• 

420,807 

817,295 

41,738 

1,173 

10,054 

1,330,727 

1895 90 

• 

• 

521,705 

1,183,878 

02,700 

3 074 

20,400 (a) 

1,792,429 

1890 97 


• 

401,809 

01)1,303 

35,872 


5,740 

1.494,789 

1897 98 


• 

788,837 

838.G21 

23,833 


10,739 

1,002,030 

1898 99 



570,211 

922,030 

31,494 

149 

40,207 (5) 

1,604,151 

1899 00 



707,000 

1,090,472 

30,720 

7,003 

8,403 

1,939,718 

1900 01 


• • 

488,054 

1,090,344 

18.113 

1,490 

5,074 

1,004,276 

1901 02 


• 

077,939 

1,327,700 

17,051 

5,970 

0,195 

1,935,701 

1902-03 


• • 

581.382 

1,380,100 


23,095 

5,179 

1,089,822 

1903 04 



431,858 

1,380,029 

225 

31,592 

18,012 (c) 

1,802,310 

1904 05 


* • 

441,418 

883,800 


11,903 

0,509 

1,343,003 

1905 00 


• 

380,084 

1,334,719 

19,014 

30,420 

7,873 

1,779,310 

1900 07 



431,870 

1,420,380 

8,330 

47,010 

35,248 (d) 

1,943,438 

1907 08 



480,400 

1,297,245 

97,787 

29,400 

38,234 (e) 

1,043,120 

1908 09 



389,377 

1,320,091 

100,211 

15,045 

1,720 

1,833,044 

1909 10 


• 

469,600 

1,482,194 

123,859 

9,090 

309 

2,075,012 

1910 11 



390,997 

1,364,387 

104,307 

590 

204 

1,850,551 

1911-12 



302,076 

1,302,893 

79,238 

4,650 

285 

1,749,940 

1912 13 


• 

345,050 

1,209,633 

60,340 


0,918 

1,077,841 

1913 14 



270,602 

712,110 

148,025 


00,401 (/) 

1,203,093 


VIII — Exports of Indian SilL Manufactures 


Year 

Bs 

Y'ear 

Ks 

Year 

Es 

1886 80 

32,95,830 

1895 06 

18,33,987 

1 


7,16,109 

1880 87 

31,81,070 

1896 97 



0,80,072 

1887-88 

37,92,972 

1897 98 



8,30,930 

1888-89 

28,84,872 

1898 99 


1908 09 ' 

7,32,716 


(a) Includes 10,013 lbs of reeled to Ceylon 

(b) „ 30,382 lbs of waste to Egypt. 

(c) ,, 16,030 lbs of waste to Belgium 

(d) „ 32,336 lbs. (mostly reeled) to Ceylon 

(e) „ 30,383 lbs (mostly waste) to Ceylon 

(/) „ 69,080 lbs. of iraste to Belgium 











Ill 

— Exports of Indwn Stil Manufactures — tontd 


Year 

i 

1 

Rs 

1 

Year 

Rs 

i 

Year 

1 R*’ 

1 

j 

1889 00 

26,07^13 

1899 00 

12,89,018 

1900 10 . 

8,17,397 

1890 91 

20,31,808 

1900 01 

12,64,447 

1910 11 

7,C'\005 

1891 92 

j 18,39,671 

1001-02 

10,64,094 

1911 12 

C,71,4V1 

1892 93 

19,71,779 

1902-03 

9,48,851 

1912 13 

7,37,83 '• 

1893 94 

24,24,109 

1903 04 

8,32,009 

1913 14 

5,Cs <X1') 

1894 95 j 

16,71,981 

1904 05 

7,30,002 

' 1914 15 

3,41 3S|‘ 


IX — Exports of Indian StJL Manufactures from Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


Year. 

From Bengal 

From Bombay 

( 

Trom M'uira'* 

i 








Rs 

Ra 

. R" 

1900 01 



. 



• 

9,05,912 

2,27,049 

1 1,14,191 

1901 02 . 


• 

. 




7,62,978 

2,20,923 

74,^00 

) 

1902 03 . 


• • 





7,33,954 

1,09,800 

60,2*>3 

1903 04 


• 



• 


0,09,011 

1,38,005 

78,310 

1904 05 


• • 

. 



• 

6,70,390 

1,34,749 

14,'K.2 

1905 00 . 


. 



• 

« 

6,60,450 

1,31,819 

17,201 

1900 07 



• 



• 

4,95,491 

1,54,404 

r.,8i>2 

1907 08 






• 

6,93,011 

2,08,015 

211759 

1908 09 







4,38,407 

2,48,075 

41,517 

1909 10 







4,43,970 

3,01,815 

C7,"2-J 

1910 11 


• 

• 




4,702182 

2,02,807 

87 KlJ 

1911-12 . 







3,08,722 

1,80,729 

1,01.491 

1912 13 






• 

3,50,340 

2,97,578 

88 797 

1913 14 


• 





1,90,310 

2,312175 

1,4 7 2;, 1 

1914 15 

• 


• 

• 



93,094 

1,55,588 

9 7,'i52 


X — Exports of SilL Ptccc-goods from Calcutta {tn bales) {Extracted frojn It Iioa'i,''\U 

Exports Li^ts ) 


Ib-ns 

lb'*0 

1^''7 . 

li'b 




UMTED KiNCDOi. 

, IcAvtr. 

1 ; 

1 .-l- 

I'lM 

i 



Corah. 

Tufv' 

c< 'i’ ' T- j 


1 

U0.745 

f 

( 

D-u'.i I"'-:' 1 

{ 

I -• 


i 

72 :'7 


24 1"^ 1. 1 

r ' ',1 

• 

1 

87,‘C7 


. '7 ' «■ 

*1' • 

• 

1 



' I't 2241 

' . £ 



0 4 


n*<. r'-’j 

‘ 1 0 


lliu 1 A C • ' 1-. 


: I 'o' v'. 

! - tlrrv nrc"t-i 
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X — lixporls oj Si^L Piece-goods from Galcul'a {in bales) {Ezlracted frdni D N Bosiis 

Exports Lists ) — contd 


Year 

United Bjkodom ^ 

Ebanoe 

total in 
Bales 

Corah 

Tnsser 

Corah 

Tusser 

1900 . 

80,676 

6,148 

9,460 

3,686 

99,850 

1901 

49,238 

6,342 

16,170 

3,633 

74,383 

1902 

29,243 

3,638 

12,330 

6,624 

60,636 

1903 . 

45,629 

’ 6,736 

4,249 

4,746 

60,404 

1904 

23,523 

6,702 

6,714 

1,746 

36,416 

1905 

27,621 

2,944 

1 

8,031 

2,232 

40,828 

1906 , 

28,488 

2,780 


1,362 

38,728 

1907 .... 

28,627 

3,610 

3,699 

1,907 

37,662 

1908 

18,241 

2,760 

2,939 

1,847 

25,787 

1909 

19,963 

4,092 

6,848 

2,303 

32,200 

1910 

23,430 

653 

3,691 

297 

27,971 

1911 

24,017 

1,662 

636 

• 

26,204 

1912 

36,294 

2,478 

1,263 


39,036 

1913 

16,923 

87 

1,478 


18,488 

1914 

3,613 

167 

446 


4,225 

1915 

3,689 




3,689 


XI — Exports of Silly Manufactures, showing countries of final destination 


Countries, 

1893 94. 

1898 09 

1903 04. 

1908 09 

1913 14. 

- 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

United Kingdom 

13,32,666 

0,26,382 

3,00,694 

4,34,298 

1,02,076 

Franco . 

3,34,842 

1,05,243 

94,862 

04,701 

16,425 

Arabia . 

3,03,347 

37,726 

38,916 

1,360 

13,290 

Persia . 

1,17,811 

60,462 

10,057 

18,624 

0,826 

Turkey in Asia 

1,11,600 

80,368 

39,300 

29,614 

4,005 

Straits Settlements and Malay Pemn- 
sula 

74,176 

1,08,105 

94,697 

46,368 

97,845 

Cej Ion 

44,281 

37,031 

7,636 

4,942 

11,055 

Aden 

0,041 

12,362 

6,022 

4,188 

73,005 

Natal 

110 

11,909 

18,407 

22,600 

48,076 

Turns, Tnpoh and Algeria 


1,102 

61,090 

76,319 

78,195 

Egj-pt 

16,028 

40,623 

22 862 

4,080 

8,730 

Australia 

987 

69,051 

25,300 

3,930 

2,295 

Other places 

78,688* 

45,546t 

61,301t 

22,039 

45,556§ 

Total 

' 21,24,109 

12,81,890 

8,32,609 

7,32,715 

6,08,005 


* Includes Rs. 27,417 to Turkcj m Europe R” 26,132 to Malta and Rs. 14,032 to Zanzibar 
t Includes Rs. 1 1,220 to Turkey m Europe and Ps 10,037 to Mauntius 
i Includes Rs 21,811 to Turkey in Europe 
5 Includes Rs. 11,970 to the United States 





















I8SOOO 
1890 01 
1801 02 
1802 93 
1893 04 

1804 05 

1805 00 
1800 07 
1807 OS 
180S 00 
1800 00 
1000 01 
1001 02 

1002 03 

1003 04 

1004 05 

1005 00 
lOOO 07 
1007 OS 
lOOS 09 
1009 10 
JOlOli 
1911-13 
1012 13 
1913 14 
1911 15 




Quanlih 


-•300,407 
3 010,230 
3,701,000 
3,302,810 
3,017,505 
3,101,400 
3,030,510 
3,087,752 
3,010, OOS 
3.350,800 I 
1,001,818 j 
3,335,377 


1,00 70 153 
1,11,50 OsT 
1,90,10 070 
1,01 00 ‘>01 
1,30 01,7sO 
l-91,a7,3J0 

1,93,20 ,V)0 
^7 5f S7b 
00,07.717 
70 70,5.50 
57,M,\i, { 


3,133,483 

1,030,180 

1,3-14,315 

1,833,700 

l,015,C0(j 

1.122,107 


-.030,830 


3,108,4-,,, 

3,330.185 
3,121, 7'K) 


3,330,105 


3 370 8j-> 
3 303, 7 If 
3 503 331: 


1,01,00 103 
l'9,oo 3 (k) 
35 In, 1 10 
3'>,2'i 537 
'111.121 
7l looio 

Vi VO 37 j 

9 ' r . 137 

1,01, Vs 'N I 
07 r I r,M) 

^'i-Vv,,-, 


1,71 II (•(,, 
I 3' V . . 


•^i// Mnonf r',, 


i"< 1, J 
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Xlll — Imports of Silk Manufactures into India by sea — contd 


Year 

Value IB 

Year. 

Value in 

Year 

^ 

Value in 


Bs 


Rs 


Rs 

}8S8 SO 

1,08,21,661 

1898 99 

1,36,17,934 

1908 09 

2,28,13,727 

1889 90 

1,77,81,141 

1899 00 

1,12,98,310 

1909 10 

2,26,09,276 

1890 91 

1,38,63,620 

1900 01 

1,66,68,108 

1910 11 

2,76,40,230 

1891 92 

1,76,06,949 

1901 02 

1,48,47,009 

1911-12 

2,66,36,930 

1892-93 

1,80,16,708 

1902-03 

1,63,23,232 

1912 13 

3,05,31,016 

1893 94 

1,82,78,743 

1903-04 

1,83,34,720 

1913-14 

3,10,13,295 

1894-96 

1,27,74,190 

1904 06 * 

1 

2,11,81.502 

1914 16 

1,94,00,000 


XIV —Imports of Silk Manufactures, showing countries of consignment 


From 


1893 94 

1898 99 

1903 04 

1908 09, 

1913-14 



Rs 

Rs. 

" Rs 

1 Rs. 

^ Rs. 

United Kingdom 

. 

63,40,310 

28,73,826 

20,00,880 

14,04,906 

27,87,285 

Austria 


6,97,683 

1,91,223 

6,99,611 

3,27,880 

2,62,670 

Belgium 


4,16,949 

6,95,770 

6,63,199 

8,20,196 

' 1,73,310 

France 


31,43,427 

20,12,187 

22,43,026 ■ 

21,62,287 

24,59,670 

Italy 


4,02,127 

11,48,377 

14,26,626 

16,18,407 

19,18,020 

Germany 


2,24,884 

2,83,627 

6,46,949 

10,10,112 

22,30,725 

Holland 

. 

3,825 


1,17,969 

8,162 

14,716 

Smtzerland 

Chum (excludmg Hongkong) 

7,21,292 

14,24,666 

22,06,429 

28,08,879 

1,37,400 

38,67,490 

Hongkong 

4 

66,66,469 

21,61,724 

13,67,786 

18,78,989 

25,23,665 

Japan 

• 

2,09,676 

24,64,130 

66,79,186 

99,06,399 

1,44,84,330 

Straits Settlements 

- 

3,92,317 

1,32,423 

1,32,167 

91,660 

1,08,676 

Ceylon 


65,016 

32,466 

12,734 

36,264 

26,205 

Russia 


1,703 

2,72,193 

16,054 

26,466 

10,260 

Egypt 


18,105 

40,448 

4,22,909 

8,13,647 

4,710 

Persia 


60,672 

30 

1,236 

2,910 

1,050 

Others 


6JJ90 

4,965 

9,072 

6,683 

14,325 


Total 

1,82,78,743 

1,36,17,934 

1,83,34,720 

2,28,13,727 

3,10,13,296 
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A'y — Iic-cxpoTl8 of Foreign Silk from India 



Raw Silk 

Silk Manu 

Total Re- 




faotubbs 

EXPORTS 


Quantity in 

Volue in 

Value in 

Value in 


lbs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

18RT no 

110,201 

3,30,513 

6,77,678 

9,17,091 

1610 91 

146,208 

4,00,240 

0,46,709 

10,47,000 

1891 92 

110,019 

3,74,381 

6,09,822 

10,44,803 

1892 9T 

100,141 

3,72,263 

7,17,037 

10,89,890 

ISm 91 

113,009 

3,49.809 


10,66,686 

1894 O'-, 

96,612 

2,61,624 

9,01,135 

11,62,669 

ISO--, 00 

00,080 

1,05,090 


10,83,388 

1890 07 

88,050 

2,50,092 

7,92,417 

10,43,109 

189" 08 

00,054 

1,86,094 

6,83,140 

7,70,140 

1898 no 

72,832 

1,88,037 

4,67,128 

6,66,166 

1800 00 

90,796 

1,71,013 

4,64,791 

6,36,704 

1900 01 

07,619 

1,89,476 

6,33,749 

7,23,224 

1001 02 

69,041 

1,40,206 

0,72,841 

8,19,106 

1002 OJ 

86,240 

1,02,270 

7.33,519 

8,96,798 

1003 04 

08,131 

1,40,828 


8,38,988 

1004 05 

64,622 

1,48,720 

6,01,042 

7,60,671 

1006 00 

00,330 

1,36,046 

6,47,797 

7,82,842 

1000 07 

106,288 

3,78,800 


10,60,643 

1007 08 

83,333 

1,80,023 

6,46,261 

7,26,874 

1908 00 

74,136 

1,18,077 

4,21,181 

6,39,868 

1000 10 

72,617 

1,81,170 

4,47,916 

6,29,086 

1010 11 

70,280 

1,17,706 

6,67,490 

6,76,266 

1011-12 

17,014 

88,936 

6,80,730 

7,69,666 

1912-13 

66,166 

1,26,260 

8,23,246 

9,48,496 

1913-14 

21,371 

1,03,126 


11,08,486 

1914-16 

14,306 

74,000 


6,22,000 


VOL n 


Q 
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